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Art.I. Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, Esq. With 
Memoirs of his Life and Writings, composed by himself: 
illustrated from his Letters, with occasional Notes and Nar- 
rative. By John Lord Sheffield. Vol. III. 4to. » 700. 
With a Portrait of Mr. Gibbon. 21. 8s. Boards. urray. 
1815. 

We we recollect that the two former volumes of this col- 

lection were given to the public twenty years ago, (and 
reported in vols. xx. and xxv. of our present series,) we might 
be tempted to ask the noble editor, * Que tante tenuere more ?” 

Distinguished, however, as his Lordship is in general by 

promptitude both of conception and of execution, we shall 

not urge such an inquiry on this occasion: nor do we mean, 

on the other hand, to imitate the complaisant example of a 

reverend dignitary, who or affirms in the volume before 

us, (p. 677.) that the names of his Lordship and Mr. Gibbon 
will go down to posterity ‘ with as much just distinction as 
any of the memorable duets of antiquity.’ Still, if we never 
indulged in all the effusions of admiration which were once 
excited by the novelty and my ea of Mr. Gibbon’s His- 
tory, we turn with pleasure to the task of reporting this final 
addition to his miscellanies. Like the second of the previous 
volumes, the present contains a number of dry and uninvitin 
passages, but it also exhibits a clear view of the gradual Hd 
vance of a zealous and persevering student. If other authors 
have equalled or surpassed Mr. G. in the variety of their 
attainments, few deserve equal credit for attentive habits of 
reading, and for a steady aitharesioe, year after year, to the de- 
partment which formed the proper object of his labours. It 
very seldom happens, also, that we are furnished with such 
copious means of tracing the progress of a man of letters ; 
the pieces now printed forming, with the preceding volumes, 
materials for a complete history of his studies. e have, 
therefore, laid the three quartos before us, and have endea- 
voured to collect from the whole all that seemed likely to be 
useful towards exhibiting a view of the early pursuits, the 
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fluctuating projects, and the eventual success of this distin- 

ished candidate for historical fame. All this we shall en- 
Senvour to embody into a brief account of his life; trespassing 
very little, we hope, with repetitions of particulars which we 
had formerly stated; introducing from the arene and 
essays now published such extracts as may conduce to the 
illustration of the narrative; and reserving a critical notice 
of them for a separate and subsequent article. 

In point of inheritance, Mr. Gibbon had that kind of 
middle prospect which would have justified the choice of a gen- 
teel profession, without enabling him to dispense with an addi- 
tion to bis patrimonial income. He was an only son, and was 
educated partly at a public school, partly at home in conse- 
quence of the delicate state of his health. His memoirs 
(vol. i.) record a number of amusing but trivial particulars 
respecting his boy-hood; and it appears that, although too 
much indulged at that age to go through the severe study 
necessary for the acquisition of languages, he passed even in 
his early years much of his time in reading: which, though 
it was as desultory as we might expect from a youth ~ 
was abandoned to his own guidance, was chiefly directed to- 
wards history. When he was entered a gentleman commoner 
meee College, Oxford, he set Ra that the laxity 
of that seminary in those days left him as much to his own 
management as paternal indulgence had done at home. 
Thus situated, his reading, when pointed towards divinity, 
took a singular direction, (as the world has long since been 
informed,) and had the effect of making him, at the age of 
seventeen, a proselyte to the Catholic faith. His father con- 
rig ae sent him to Lausanne, to the house of M. Pavillard, 
a Protestant cecgraan with a communication of the young 
man’s strange conduct, and explicit directions to keep a strict 
watch over his future studies. Of this change the historian 
himself says, * Instead of a splendid residence in Magdalen 
College, I found myself in a small room, an old house, and a 
gloomy street; the most unfrequented part of an unhandsome 
town.” 

The assiduity of his application, however, was much pro- 
moted by this exclusion from scenes of amusement, ah by 
his want of command of money: the French language, in par- 
ticular, he cultivated with success; using it not only as the 
channel of conversation, but as the medium for committing 
to paper his notes and observations on English and Latin 
authors. He made no progress in such exercises as riding or 


fencing, having little turn for bodily activity, in consequence 
of constitutional delicacy. A few years sufficed to open his 
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eyes with regard to his religious aberration, and to enable 
him to redeem the time lost in the outset of his pursuits.. In 
studying French and Latin, he adopted a method which he 
strongly recommends; viz. that of making choice of a classic 
writer, such as Cicero, translating one of his epistles into 
French, letting it lie some time till the original was rapoetene 
and then re-translating it from French into Latin. iddle- 
ton’s life of Cicero pleased him more in his youth than sub- 
sequently: but he speaks of the works of the Roman 
orator and Xenophon as most eligible books for a liberal 
scholar, both for their style and for their matter. Cicero’s 
epistles afford, in his opinion, the models of every kind of 
correspondence, and his productions may be said to form a 
library of eloquence and reason. — He read much of Latin at 
Lausanne, and furnished a striking example that a youth, who 
has been idle in the bustle of a college, may become assiduous 
in retirement. It was his rule never to allow a difficult or 
corrupt passage to escape him; to consult a number of com- 
mentators; to make repeated abstracts, and even to let them 
branch out into essays. Hethus read, three times, ‘Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, and Tacitus; and he soon became eager to per- 
use the Greek models of these celebrated writers. It was now: 
that he regretted the waste of his early years, when he might 
have conquered the more irksome part of the study of 
Greek: on the present occasion, he made a certain progress in 
that language: but, being without the stimulus of emulation, 
he withdrew from the barren task of searching words in a 
lexicon, to the free and familiar conversation of Latin authors. 
At a subsequent period, he resumed Greek, and carried 
his knowlege in it to a considerable proficiency. Logic he 
studied with great care and advantage: but in mathematics he 
went only to a limited extent, and never regretted that he de- 
sisted frum that pursuit before his mind was “ hardened by the 
habit of demonstration so destructive of the finer feelings of: 
moral evidence, which must however determine the actions and 
opinions of our lives.” He proceeded to read Grotius and 
Puffendorf, and liked their commentator Barbeyrac: he 
studied also Locke, and adopted his plan of a common place-: 
book. He read a great part of Bayle’s Dictionary : but his 
attention was at this time more particularly given to Pascal’s 
Provencal Letters, ‘ which teach the management of the 
weapon of grave and temperate irony on serious subjects ;” ‘to 
De la Bleterie’s life of Julian; and to Gianoni’s Civil History 
of Naples, which * displays the abuse of sacerdotal power 
and the revolutions of Italy in the dark ages.” | 
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‘ His attentive habit of keeping notes of the substance of his 
reading, and of the reflections produced by it, has enabled 
the noble editor of the present volume to exhibit specimens of 
Mr. Gibbon’s composition at this early period of life. The 
principal of these are 

_(1.) “ Observations on Sallust, Csesar, Cornelius Nepos, 
and Livy,” written in Mr. G.’s tgth year. The principal re- 
marks relate to Livy, and discover a mind already keenly 
alive to the loss of that author’s invaluable Decades. Mr. G. 
had been at this time little more than twelve months in a 
French house, and had not acquired the habit of writing that 
language with accuracy, as we perceive from such expressions 
as ** Des autres veulent” instead of d’autres veulent ; * quelques 
de qualités” for quelques unes des qualités, &c.: but, even in 
these juvenile efforts, we sce marks of a habit of arrangement 
and of a pains-taking course of study. 

(2.) * Theremarkable Epochs of the History of Greece and 

t considered in reference to the Chronology of Sir Isaac, 
Newton,” written in Mr. G.’s 20th year, and in French. also. 
This essay consists of a comparison of the Newtonian chrono- 
logy with that of other writers, concerning such points as the 
seras of Sesostris, Dido, Afneas, &c. 

(3+) ‘¢ Dissertation on the Weights, Measures, and Monies 
of the Ancients, with a few Tables constructed on these Prin- 
ciples,” in his 21st year. The principal authorities for this 
compilation were Freret, Arbuthnot, Bishop Hooper, Greaves, 
and a German author named Eisenschidt. It is followed by a 
correspondent Dissertation on th. Weights, Measures, and 
Monies in use during the time of the Lower Empire, not only 
in Greece and Italy, but in France, Germany, Spain, and 
such parts of Europe as possessed any thing like a regular 
ee. These tracts exceed seventy 4to. pages, and, 

wever imperfectly finished, must be pains: sues as very useful 
accompaniments to the study of history. 

In 1758, Mr. G. returned to England, and was kindly re- 
ceived by his father; the flattering report of Pavillard, and 
his own progress, sufficing to efflace the remembrance of his 
early tres He was now of an age to be introduced to the 
society of his father’s friends, and particularly to Mallet, by 
whose advice he was directed to study the style of Swift and 
Addison. He speaks in his Memoirs with approbation of 
this advice; yet, as we have formerly observed, it would be 
difficult to find, in the whole range of our classics, a greater 
contrast than his own style made with that:of these standards 
of simplicity and purity. Mr. G.’s father had a numerous ac- 
quaintance in London: but the reserved manners of his son 
: led 
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led him to pass many are hours with his books, and to be 
thankful for an evening-call from Mr. Elmsley, the bookseller, 
or other unassuming friends. In the country, he had it less 
in his power to avoid being present in the mixed parties at his 
father’s house; and he regularly regretted the full moon as the 
season of these uninstructive assemblages. Amid these interrup- 
tions, his great gratification was the receipt of a newly pur- 
chased book from London; and his plan was, after having 
satisfied the first impulse of curiosity by inspecting the title- 
page and the contents, to meditate, in a solitary walk, on all 
that he as yet knew in connection with the subject treated in 
his new acquisition. His favourite works were our own au- 
thors since the Revolution; and his attention, as we have 
mentioned elsewhere, (M. R. vol. xx. p. 308.) was eagerly 
directed to the lately published histories of Hume and Robert- 
son. * I was not,” he says, * without hopes of one day imita- 
ting the well turned periods of Robertson; but the calm. 
ag the careless, inimitable beauties of his friend, often 
forced me to close the volume with mixed sensations of delight 
and despair.” 

The principal result of his studies at this period of his 
career was the composition of “ An Essay on the Empire of 
the Medes, by Way of Supplement to the Dissertations of 
Messrs. Freret and De Bougainville;” composed, probably, 
in his 24th year. This is a work of very considerable labour 
and extent, occupying sixty 4to. pages, and finished with 
considerable attention to style. At this early period, he 
had acquired no small share of the clearness and vivacity of 
the best French authors, without falling into that inflated 
tone which has been so much regretted in his subsquent com- 
positions. The “ Essay” is dry, but this fault arises from the 
nature of the subject rather than from the inexperience of the 
writer, who gives proof of attentive research, and conveys his 
meaning in short perspicuous sentences. The young writer 
felt the inexpediency of offering such an Essay to the public, 
and was contented to leave it among his MSS., whence it 
has been extracted for the first time for the volume 
before us. Gibbon, indeed, though sufficiently conscious 
of his attainments, had many scruples about making his 
appearance as an author, and was induced to print his first 
publication, * Essai sur ? Etude de la Littérature,” less by a 
desire of literary reputation than as a specimen of his famili- 
arity with the French language, and of his fitness to act the part 
of secretary to any of oat diplowstists abroad. The subject 
was suggested by an anxiety to recommend that which was 
not common in France, the classics being neglected in that 
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country; and the Academie des Inscriptions, the guardian of 
classical studies, ranking only third in the Royal Societies of 
Paris. He submitted the manuscript to the revision of 
Dr. Maty; who, though born in Holland, might be called 2 
Frenchman, and who was settled in London. Dr. M. had 
been the editor and in a great measure the writer of eighteen 
volumes of the Journal Britannique, published from January 
1750 to December 1755; and, * far different from his angry 
son, he handled,” says Mr. G., “ the rod of criticism with the 
kindness and reluctance of a parent.” 

Of this juvenile composition, (printed in 1761,) Mr. G. 
distributed a number of copies among his friends, and received 
of course a great many compliments. With the public, it 
succeeded on the Continent, but not in England. The chief 
fault of the essay, as the author acknowleged afterward, con- 
sisted in an obscurity and abruptness which always fatigue 
and may often elude the attention of the reader; and which 
must be admitted to have been, in most cases, the consequence 
of affectation, or of the desire of expressing a common idea 
with sententious or oracular brevity. Such, says Mr. G., was 
the consequence of imitating Montesquieu. To this fault 
must be added a total want of method or connection : — but 
what could be expected from a writer at the age of twenty- 
two? Still, when Mr. G. looked back, in his advanced years, 
to this essay, he could not help feeling, like Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that his improvement in a long interval had fallen 
much short of what he had conceived it to have been. 

The war with France having led to the establishment of 
the militia on a scale of considerable extent, Mr. G. and his 
father took their shares in this new kind of military duty. 
His service lasted several years, and proved a considerable 
interruption to his literary pursuits: but it had the effect of 
rubbing off the rust of the closet, and of giving him a prac- 
tical knowlege of life; while the attention which it led him to 
give to the study of tactics, and particularly to the *“* Mémoires 
Militaires” of Guischardt, was not without its use in the 
subsequent labours of his celebrated history. Before the time 
came for disembodying the militia, Mr. G. had risen from the 
rank of a Captain of grenadiers in the Hampshire regiment 
to that of i ceensitdhand Comendent. 

In January 1763, Mr. G. undertook a continental journey. 
He passed several months at Paris, and dedicated his morning- 
hours to the inspection of churches and palaces, of royal 
manufactures, and of collections of books and pictures; in 
which he declares Paris to be as much superior to London as 
the country and country-seats of France are beneath those of 

England. 
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England. The causes of the magnificence of the French 
capital are the wealth of the church, and the unauthorized ap- 
plication of public money by the sovereign.—Mr. G. had taken 
various introductions to French literati, but found them in a 
great measure unnecessary, one acquaintance leading to 
another; so that he became known to a wider circle in Paris 
in three months than he had formed in London in three 
years. He could not help making the remark that the 
authors and artists of Paris, when he conversed with them 
alone in a morning-visit, were much less vain and more 
reasonable than he observed them to be in a large circle. 

He next revisited Lausanne, after an absence of five years, 
and found little alteration among the friends of his youth. 
He lived here, not with his preceptor, Pavillard, but at a 
boarding-house kept by a man of rank, M. de Meseray, whose 
manners were such as to give him the appearance of a ngble- 
man spending his fortune in entertaining his friends. It was 
at this house and at this time that Mr. G. became acquainted 
with Mr. Holroyd, afterward Lord Sheffield, and began an 
intimacy which lasted thirty years. He now prepared for 
a tour to Italy, by studying the travels of Nardini, Donatus, 
and others, with the fourth volume of the Roman Antiquities 
of Greevius; and he afterward dissected the Italia Antiqua 
of Cluverius, who examined on foot almost every scene noticed. 
by antient writers. Mr. G. also read descriptions of Italy by 
Strabo, Pliny, and Pomponius Mela; D’Anville’s Mesures 
Itinéraires; Bergier’s Histoire des grand Chemins de 0 Empire 
Romain ; and the works of Addison and Spanheim. He then 
proceeded on his tour, with all the benefits of thorough pre- 
paration. He passed four months in Rome, iba, the 
guidance of Byers, the antiquary; and, though. exposed to 
occasional embarrassment from not speaking the language, he 
reaped, on the whole, a rich harvest of information, from his 
travels in Italy. The result of his previous study is given in 
the volume now published under the title of ** Nomina Gen- 
tesque antique Italie,” a geographical and historical com- 
position in French, divided into sixteen sections, treating of 
nearly as many portions of the Italian peninsula. his 
comprehensive abstract occupies above a hundred pages, and 
is, perhaps, the most complete monument of his attentive and 
careful habits that is contained in his miscellaneous works. 
We have heard it recommended as a fit object for a separate 
publication, for the use of the more advanced boys in our 
schools, and as a substitute for the accurate but dull geogra- 
es work of Dr. Adam. Mr. G. has interspersed his 

ocal notices by liberal quotations from the classics, which 
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would relieve, to a youthful mind, the tedium of tepographical 
description: but, to fit his work for the purpose 2 ast men- 


tioned, an index and a translation either into English or 
Latin would be necessary. 

Mr. G. returned home in 1765, and lived, as before, with 
his father, from whom he received the most affectionate treat- 
ment: but he was on the whole uncomfortable at finding 
himself drawing to his thirtieth year without having embraced 
a profession, or given a settled aim to his pursuits. He now, 
therefore, determined to turn his thoughts to a publication on 
some historical topic. His attention was for some time fixed 
on the life of Sir Walter Raleigh ; and, on relinquishing this 
plan, he devoted himself with considerable ardour to an his- 
torical composition on the early part of the history of Swisser- 
land. He had formed, when at Lausanne, a close intimacy 
with a Swiss gentleman named Deyverdun, who was now 
in England; and the imagination of both these young can- 
didates for fame kindled at the hope of delineating, in animated 
colouring, the dawn of Swiss liberty. They continued more 
or less occupied with this subject during two years, and made 
a considerable progress in their task; the result of which is 
now given to the public in an historical tract occupying nearly 
sixty pages, which is not, like most of the materials in these 
volumes, a series of memoranda, but a composition prepared 
and finished, as far as it went, for the public eye. Mr. Hume, 
to whom Gibbon submitted the manuscript, was justified in 
remarking that the style was too lofty for English readers, and 
bore too evident marks of an imitation of French models: but, 
on comparing it with the subsequent productions of Mr. G., it 
will be found marked by fewer of those deviations from sim- 
plicity than his far-famed history. Among the passages most 
deserving of attention in this fragment of Swiss history, is the 
account (p. 113.) of the conspiracy formed by three spirited 
citizens in 1307 for the independence of their country; and 
of the memorable conflict at Morgarten in 1315, in which a 
band of intrepid peasants, favoured by localities of no com- 
mon kind, succeeded in repelling and routing the army of the 
Duke of Austria. 

The plan of a history of Swisserland was abandoned by 
Mr. Gibbon and his coadjutor, partly in consequence of their 
unacquaintance with German, the language in which most of 
the materials were to be sought, but more, we apprehend, on 
account of the limited interest of the subject. Without be- 
lieving 2 Ja lettre that Mr. G. conceived the design of writing 
the history of Rome when contemplating the capitol, we can 
readily imagine that he aimed from an early period at sending 
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forth a work which might attract towards him the attention 
of the men of letters not only in England but in Europe. 
Much time and intermediate labour, however, were nec 

to prepare himself for such a task; and a part of this interval 
was filled up by his contributions during two years to the 
Mémoires Laittéraires de la Grande Bretagne, a periodical 
work in French, planned by himself and his friend Deyverdun, 
with the view of keeping ee apprized of the state and 
progress of English literature. The first volume came out in 
1767, and contained a review by Gibbon of Lord Lyttleton’s 
Henry II., “a work in which sense and information are not 
illustrated by a single ray of genius.” ‘The second volume 
was published in 1768, and had among other papers a reply 
by Hume to “ Walpole’s Historic Doubts.” The materials 
for the third volume were almost completed, when Deyverdun 
was enabled to change his situation for the better by going 
abroad to travel with a young pupil, and the undertaking 
was relinquished. 

Mr. Gibbon’s next publication was a disquisition in oppo- 
sition to the hypothesis maintained by Warburton respecting 
the sixth book of the Aineid. He dwelt with pleasure on 
topics connected with a composition which he justly termed 
the “ most pleasing and perfect of Latin poetry :” but, his 
antagonist being silent, the pamphlet attracted little notice, 
although it was praised by Heyné, by Hayley, and lately 
by Dr. Parr. ‘ Warburton’s book,” says Mr. G., (Memoirs, 
p-139.) * has lost much or its first fame: its chief merit consists 
in the episodes on the Greek philosophy, the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, &c. which are intitled to the praise of learning, imagin- 
ation, and discernment.” 

At last, Mr. Gibbon bade adieu to minor essays, and directed 
his attention to the ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
He was already familiar with the classics, down to Tacitus 
and Juvenal; and he now investigated, with the pen almost 
always in his hand, the original records, both Greek and Latin, 
down to Ammianus Marcellinus, from the reign of Trajan to 
the last emperors of Rome. ‘Together with these he studied 
medals, and inscriptions of aphy and chronology; and he 
found great advantage in fixing and arranging his scattered 
materials by the collections of Tillemont, a writer of character 
and accuracy. For the middle he studied Muratori, 
Sigonius, Maffei, Baronius, and Pagi. The Theodosian 
code, with the commentary of Godefroy, was highly useful to 
him in an historical light : it may be called, in fact, a full and 
capacious repository of the political state of the empire during 
the fourth and fifth centuries. This course of study began in 
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1771, but was for a long time mixed with collateral occupa 
tions. Mr. G. continued to read again and again the classics 
in Latin, French, Italian, and in some measure in Greek. 
He prepared in manuscript an essay on the Cyropeedia, 
Blackstone three times, and made a copious and cri- 
tical abstract of his work. After his father’s death in 1770, 
he was obliged to occupy two years in finally retiring from a 
country life, and making a clear arrangement of his patrimony. 
He was never affluent, but considered himself as possessing 
the happy medium; being inclined to think that it would not 
have been his lot to become an historian had he been either 
richer or poorer. From the year 1772, he lived in London, 
and increased his library as well as the number of his con- 
nections, being chosen a member of several literary clubs. 

It was now that he undertook in earnest to prepare his first 
volume for the press, and laboured in particular to form his 
style. He wrote his first chapter three times, always in quest 
of a middle tone between a dull chronicle and a rhetorical 
declamation. He soon became tifed of the practice of read- 
ing a manuscript to friends, under the conviction that an 
author is the best judge of his own performance ; although 
he was still satisfied of the utility of occasional advice from 
such a. veteran in literature as Hume. 

The publication. of the first volume took place in 1776. 
It was offered to Elmsley: but, that cautious disciple of the old 
school having declined the adventure, it was undertaken by 
Messrs. Strahan and Cadell. Mr.G. intended at first to publish 
only 500 copies, but this number was doubled by the “ pro- 
phetic taste” of Mr. Strahan. ‘The printed sheets discovered 
many blemishes of style which had been invisible in the manu- 
script, but the author was soon amply repaid for all his solici- 
tude. The book attracted great notice, and the edition was 
sold, not indeed, as Mr. G. insinuates in his Memoirs, in a 
few days, but in the course of a few months: the magnitude 
of the subject, the novelty of the style, and the extent of 
research displayed, all concurring to excite the public at- 
tention. We have noticed in another place (M. R. vol. xx. 
pp. 442.) several of the letters written on this occasion. to the 
author. It is true that such addresses are often little 
more than complimentary effusions, and are sometimes found 
at. variance (as in the case of Horace Walpole’s epis- 
tolary panegyric on Dr. Robertson) with the real sentiments 
of the writer as eventually disclosed: but a notable excep- 
tion from this train of flattery is afforded by the manly 


letters’ of one of our first-rate antiquaries, to the new 
historian. 


‘Mr. Wuit- 
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‘ Mr. WHITAKER to Epwarp Gisson, ‘Ese. 


‘ Dear Sir, Manchester, April 21st, 1776. 

‘ I have just finished your History: and I sit down to thank 
you for it a second time. You have laid open the interior prin- 
ciples of the Roman Constitution with great learning, and shewn 
their operation on the general body of the Empire with great 
judgment. Your work therefore will do you high honour. You 
never speak feebly, except when you come upon British ground, 
and never weakly, except when you attack Christianity. In the 
former case, you seem to me to want information. And, in the 
latter, you pleialy want the common candour of a citizen of the 
world for the religious system of your country. Pardon me, Sir, 
but, much as I admire your abilities, greatly as I respect your 
friendship, I cannot bear without indignation your sarcastic slyness 
upon Christianity, and cannot see without pity your determined 
hostility to the Gospel.’ — 


‘ Mr. WHITAKER to Epwarp GisBzon, Esa. 


‘ Dear Sir, Manchester, May 11th, 1776. 

‘ You have received my animadversions upon your History with 
candour. I was particularly pointed, I believe, in what I said 
concerning the religious part of it. I wrote from my feelings at 
the time; and was perhaps the less inclined to suppress those 
feelings from friendliness, because I had two favours to beg of 
you. I hope, I shall ever be attached, with every — of m 
judgment and my affection, to that glorious system of truthy whic 
is the vital principle of happiness to my soul in time and in eternity. 
And in this I act not from any ‘“ restraints of profession.” I 
should despise myself, if I did. I act from the fullest conviction 
of a mind, that has been a good deal exercised in inquiries into 
truth, and that has shewn (I fancy) a strong spirit of rational 
scepticism in rejecting and refuting a variety of opinions, which 
have passed current for ages in our national history. 

‘ With regard to what I said concerning your British accounts, 
I meant not to blame you, either for not saying all that you knew 
concerning our island, or for not bringing in the intimations of 
Richard on Ossian. I blamed you only for not noticing some par- 
ticulars, that made a necessary part of your narration, and are 
mentioned by the best authorities. And Teenie particularly, 
that in your description of the Empire about the time of Severus, 
and in your short intimations concerning the state of the towns 
within it, you specify only London and York as remarkable towns 
in Britain, though Tacitus and Dio give us such an account of 
Camulodunum, and though Chester appears from an inscription 
and a coin to have been then a colony. And in the description of 
those two which you mention you take no notice, I think, of the 
sweet and pleasant situation of London, so strikingly marked by 
Tacitus, and of the Temple of Bellona, and of the Palatium or 
Domus Palatina, in York, so expressly specified by Spartian. ~ 

‘ These were some of the remarks that forced themselves upon 
my mind, as I read your work. Others also arose of a different 

nature 
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nature and inferior importance, as that the native language of 
Gaul and Britain was driven by the Romans to the hills and moun- 
tains ; that the Druids borrowed money upon bonds payable in 
the other world, &c. — 

‘ These, however, if never so true, are but trifles light as 
air in my estimation, when they are compared with what I think 
the great blot of your work. You have there exhibited Deism in 
anew shape, and in one that is more likely to affect the unin- . 
structed million, than the reasoning form which she has usually 
worn. You seem to me like another Tacitus, revived with all his 
animosity against Christianity, his strong philosophical spirit of 
sentiment, and more than his superiority to the absurdities of 
heathenism. And you will have the dishonour (pardon me, Sir,) 
of being ranked by the folly of scepticism, that is working so 
powerfully at present, among the most distinguished deists of the 
age. I have long suspected the tendency of your opinions. I 
once took the liberty of hinting my suspicions. But I did not 
think the poison had spread so universally through your frame. 
And I can only deplore ‘the misfortune, and a very great one I 
consider it, to the highest and dearest interests of man among all 
your readers. 

‘ These must be very numerous. I see you are getting a second 
edition already. I give you joy of it. And I remain, with an 
equal mixture of regret and regard, 

‘ Your obliged Friend and Servant, J. WAITAKER.’ 


A correspondence of a less amicable nature soon took place 
between Mr. G. and one of those indignant antagonists, who 
had been roused to reply to the passages in which the historian 
attempts to account for the progress of Christianity without 
the intervention of any other than human aid. 


‘ Epwarp Gisson, Esa. to the Rev. Dr. CHELSuM. 


‘ Sir, Bentinck-street, Feb. 20th, 1778. 

‘ The officious readiness of offering any printed criticism to the 
notice of a stranger, who is himself the object of it, must be 
received either as a compliment or an insult. When Dr. Watson, 
the Divinity Professor of Cambridge, was so obliging as to send 
me his candid and ingenious apology, I thought it incumbent on 
me to acknowledge his politeness, and, with suitable expressions 
of regard, to solicit the pleasure of his acquaintance. A different 
mode of controversy calls for a different behaviour ; and I should 
deem myself wanting in a just sense of my own honour, if I did 
not immediately return into the hands of Mr. Batt your most ex- 
traordinary present of a. book, of which almost every page is 
stained with the epithets, I shall take leave to say the undeserved 
epithets, of ungenerous, unmanly, indecent, illiberal, partial, and 
in which your adversary is repeatedly charged with being deficient 
in common candour ; with studiously concealing the truth, violating 
the faith of history, &c. This consideration will not however 

revent me from procuring a copy of your Remarks, with the 
intention of correcting any involuntary mistakes, (and I cannot be 
conscious 
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conscious of any other,) which in so large asubject your industry, 
or that of your colleagues, may very possibly have observed. But 
I must not suffer myself to be diverted from the prosecution of 
an important work, by the invidious task of controversy and re- 
crimination. Whatever faults in your performance I might fairly 
impute to want of attention, or excess of zeal, be assured, Sir, 
that they shall sleep in peace; and you may safely inform your 


. readers, that Suidas was a heathen four centuries after the hea- 


thenism of the Greeks had ceased to exist in the world. 
‘ I am, Sir, Your obedient humble Servant, E. Grsson.’ 


¢ The Rev. Dr. CoeEtsum to Epwarp Gipson, Esa. 


¢ Sir, Oxford, March 6th, 1778. 

¢ Permit me to assure you, with the utmost sincerity, that no 
insult, such as, I collect from your letter, you attribute to me, 
was ever intended by me. 

‘ Thad reason to think, from several circumstances, that my 
not having sent my Remarks to you in their first form, had been 
considered by you as a want of attention, and I was very ready 
to pay what others gave me reason to expect would be received 
as a mark of civility. I do not mean here to refer to Mr. Batt. 

* My determination was the result of a deference to the opinions 
of others ; and it arose in no degree from an “‘ officious readiness,” 
to which you attribute it. I may be accused of an error in judg- 
ment, but I cannot justly be accused of any greater offence. 

‘ Concerned as I am at my mistake, I am most of all concerned 
that so esteemed a friend as Mr. Batt should have been employed 
in a very unpleasant mediation between us. 

‘ As it is the sole object of this letter to give you every pos- 
sible assurance of my having intended a compliment in what has 
unfortunately been received as an insult, I should have concluded 
here, but that I am anxious to de myself the justice of pointing 
out to you, that you have unwarily imputed to me one expression 
(as I apprehend) wholly without foundation. 
© On the most diligent recollection I cannot remember that I 
have any where said (and I am sure I never intended to say) that 
you have “ ——~ concealed the truth.’ 

‘ I am, Sir, Your obedient humble Servant, J. Coexsum.’ 

It was fashionable with the courtly part of the clergy to say 
that they had not read the offensive parts, and the admirers of 
sincerity must be not a little mortified on being obliged to 
class Dr. Robertson (M..R. vol. xx. p. 442.) in this inglorious 
assemblage. ‘* Had I been aware,” says Gibbon with all 
imaginable composure, (Memoirs, p. 153.) ‘ of the attachment 
of the majority of my readers to Christianity, I would have 
softened the obnoxious: chapters.” He made, however, no 
replies except to Mr. Davies of Oxford, who attacked his sin- 
cerity. His rejoinder to that gentleman was printed with 
the first part of his Miscellaneous Works, and was much 
praised for its erudition but blamed for its diffuseness. 
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In 1776, after having published his book, Gibbon made 
an excursion to Paris. He was wonderfully caressed by the 
literati there, yet’ found means to consult at considerable 
leisure the Bibliotheque du Roi, and that of the Abbey of 
St. Germain. He had now become fully aware of the value 
of time, and was less r in making new acquaintances : -— 
“ the society of men of letters,” he says, “ I neither courted 
nor declined.” Two years nearly elapsed between the ap-; 
pearance of his first volume and his beginning to prepare the 
second for the press. This long interval was passed partly in 
parliamentary attendance, Mr. G. having become a member 
of the House of Commons, and partly in researches connected 


‘with his history. _He was the writer of the “ Mémoire 


Justificatif” circulated by our ministry in 1778, in answer to 
the manifesto issued by the court of France on taking part 
in the American war; and he speaks with no little self-com- 
placency on this diplomatic performance, which was evidently 
too long and diffuse for an official document. He was after- 


,wardg made a commissioner of the Board of Trade, a place 


affording a clear annual salary of 750l., which appointment 
he owed chiefly to the friendship of Lord Loughborough, 
and which he enjoyed about three years. Burke ridiculed the 
perpetual. vacation of this Board, and the Opposition blamed 
Mr. G. for taking the place, but he says expressly in his 
Memoirs that he ‘* never was connected with the Opposition.” 
He was not, however, though it was currently reported, the 
writer of a pamphlet in 1779, intitled “ The History of 
Opposition ;” that production having proceeded from the pen 
of Macpherson. 

On resuming, in 1778, the task of historical composition, 
Mr. G.. found it. much easier than at the outset; he wrote 
more in the course of the day ; and, which was equally impor- 
tant, he did not cancel somuch. On publishing the second and 
third volumes, also, he excited less disapprobation, his, com- - 
ments on religious subjects being more guarded, and protestant 
clergymen being less alive to the characters and controversies 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. He was attacked, however, by 
Archdeacon Travis in a vehement style; and Porson’s famous 
answer was considered by Gibbon as the most acute and 
accurate piece of criticism since the days of Bentley. A 
very general sentiment prevailed with the public that these 
two volumes were inferior to the first; an impression ascribed 
in the outset by Mr. G. to the want of novelty, and to the 
circumstance that ‘ an author who cannot ascend will always 
appear to sink :” but he confessed eventually that the second 
and third volumes are more prolix and less entertaining than 
the first. Meantime, his parliamentary career had experienced 
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some interruption, it having been found necessary that he 
should not resume his seat at the general election of 1780. 
He was subsequently returned for Lymington, but Lord 
North’s administration now drew to its close, and with it fell 
(in 1782) the appointments of the Board of Trade. 

Gibbon, now unemployed in a public capacity, and arrived 
at a pausing point in the composition cf his history, passed 
some time in the enjoyment of literary relaxation, and re- 
turned to the perusal of Homer, Herodotus, ‘Thucydides, 
Xenophon, ‘and the tragic poets. Yet “in the luxury of 
freedom he began to wish for the. daily task, the active pur- 
suit which gave a value to every book and an object to every 
inquiry.” He determined, therefore, to recommence his 
historical engagement: but, feeling the inadequacy of. his 
income to the support of the style of indulgence, or, as he 
called it, comfort, to which he had been accustomed, he made 
some attempts to be employed as secretary in the negotiation 
about to take place with France. 


‘ Mr. Grisron to Lorp THuRLow. 
‘ My Lord, 

‘ Without presuming to inquire into the state of public mea- 
sures, which must be secret in order to be successful, I cannot 
but observe and congratulate, with the rest of my countrymen, 
the fair prospect of peace, or at least of negociation, which seems 
to be opening upon us. ) 

‘ I find it generally understood that the principal conduct of 
this important event will be entrusted to a minister whose eminent 
abilities have been long tried and distinguished. But a scene of 
business so various and extensive must afford several collateral 
and subordinate lines of negociation. If in any of these I should 
be thought qualified for public trust, I am ready to devote m 
time and my best industry to the service of my country, and.shall 
think myself happy if I can discharge, in any degree, my debt. of 
gratitude to his Majesty’s government. - 

* Your Lordship’s experience of mankind has undoubtedl 
taught you to distrust and dislike ostentatious professions ; yet. I 
may affirm with the confidence of truth that if I consulted only 
my private interest and inclination, I should not be lightly tempted 
to interrupt the tranquillity and leisure, which I now enjoy, and 
in which I am never busy, and never idle. 

‘ The grateful recollection of your Lordship’s indulgence on a 
former occasion has strongly solicited me to make this offer of my 
services. I should deem it no vulgar honour if they could ever 
deserve the approbation of a wise and intrepid statesman, who, 
in a divided country, has commanded the esteem and applause of 
the most hostile parties. 

‘ I am, with great respect, my Lord, &c. 
‘ KE. Grpzon.’ 


‘ The Lord Chancellor.’ 


‘ Lorp 
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‘ Lorp TaurtLow to Mr. Gipson. 


‘ Dear Sir, 

¢ { shall certainly avail myself of your permission, not to tender 
your services to the Minister, but, whenever an occasion suffi- 
ciently considerable shall offer, to suggest a name which possesses 
so many titles to the public confidence. And in that strange and 
distant scene (of foreign politics) it is almost the only suggestion 

I can make with perfect confidence. 

‘ I have the honour to be, &c. 

‘ THURLOW. 


He now resumed his history in earnest, and worked at it 
with so much vigour as to make a very considerable progress 
with the fourth volume in the course of twelve months. His 
doubtful prospect with regard to a place under government 
made him think seriously of living at Lausanne; where an 
annual income of 6ool. would procure for him the same 
degree of comfort which double the amount would command 
in our expensive metropolis. Some of his friends, parti- 
cularly Lord Sheffield, urged him to abandon the idea, in the 
hope of Lord North being enabled on returning to office to 
give him a permanent place as a commissioner of customs: or 
excise: but he was by this time cured of sanguine expec- 
tations; and he felt nt such an appointment, if obtained, 
would cause a very serious inroad on his hours. In ad- 
dressing, therefore, his cordial friend Lord Loughborough, 
he seems rather to have intimated a determination to 
abroad than to have asked an opinion of his chance in the 
event of remaining in England. We extract his Lordship’s 
answer : 


¢ Lornp LovuGHBorouGH to Epwarp Gisson, Esa. 


¢ My dear Sir, Bedford-square, Sept. 11th, 1783. 
_— This is not literally but not re from, it, the first time oo, I 
have attempted to write; when you did me the favour to call, I 
was less able to speak. — 

‘ Your letter was a real addition to my complaints at the 
time I received it, and I cannot yet bring myself to look at it 
with a healthy eye. Many selfish considerations mingle them- 
selves with my judgment upon it, and, no doubt, bias my opinion. 
I extremely regret the loss of your society, which in a more 
settled state than the late times have afforded, I hoped to have 
enjoyed more frequently.. I am confident that not only Lord 
North, but some other friends of yours, who, if any thing is 
permanent, would have found their consequence increase, never 
would have lost sight of your object. Absence delays and 
slackens the most active pursuits of. one’s friends, and though 
some of us will miss you too often to forget, we shall want to 
conjure you back again to remind others. , ; - 
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‘ I shall beg the favour of Lord Sheffield to do nothing about 
your seat without apprizing me. My state of health drives me 
as fast as I can to Buxton, and the moment I feel myself re- 
established, a thousand cares will bring me back to London. I 
do not.propose to be gone above a month, and I trust you 
will not have taken your departure before the roth of next 
month, when I hope to see you. 

‘ I ever am, my dear Sir, 
‘ Yours most sincerely, 
‘ LoUGHBOROUGH.’ 


Mr. G. had paved the way for going abroad by corre- 
sponding with the friend of his youth, Deyverdun ; and the 
letters that passed on this occasion, which were published in 
the first part of the Miscellaneous Works, (p. 570. et segg.) 
deserve the attention of all who, under the present circum- 
stances of renewed tranquillity, speculate on the plan of 
living on the Continent. Deyverdun apprises his friend 
that in Swisserland, as in France, a person is perfectly at 
Jiberty to chuse his own mode of life; going into society or 
- withdrawing from it, in exact accordance with the circum- 
stances of the individual. On the part of Gibbon, the chief 
difficulty was the conveyance of his library, and a doubt of 
obtaining access to the public collections of Geneva, Berne, — 
and Basil. He felt little reluctance in exchanging the poli- . 
tical and literary society of London for the uillettoned cheer- 
fulness of Lausanne: conversation was with him rather an 
amusement than a school; and, as far as vivacity and candour 
went, he had reason to be .confident that he should not be 
disappointed in his new associates, particularly the females : 
who in that region, and in France, have not only more pleasing 
manners but more taste and knowlege than the other sex. 
The distance from England seemed at first formidable: but, 
in two journies subsequently made by Mr.G. (in 1787 and 
I 793) it proved that, ill fitted as he was for undergoing 
bodily fatigue, he arrived in London before he thought it was 
possible. that he could have travelled six hundred miles. 
Having settled himself at Lausange in a commodious 
house beautifully situated, and occupied by him jointly with 
Deyverdun, he arranged his time on the plan of rising early, 
breakfasting alone, receiving no morning visits, dining at two 
o'clock, and giving the evening to conversation or cards, 
In this manner he lived very happily, and experienced no in- 
convenience, except from the place being too much frequented 
by strangers in consequence of the attractions of its beautiful 
neighbourhood, the vicinity of the Alps, and the medical 
reputation of Tissot: a number of English ‘being in the 
Rev. May, 1816. C habit 
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habit of spending their winters at Nice and their summers in 
the Pays de Vaud. In this situation, Mr.G. proceeded to 

repare for the press the last three volumes of his work, 
Dr. Robertson had already expressed himself in sanguine 
terms on the magnitude and interest of the subject. “ You 
have,” he says, * three or four events as great, splendid, and 
singular as the heart of a historian could wish to delineate: 
the cotemporary writers will give you the necessary facts; to 
adorn them as elegant writers, or to account for them as 
phil rs, never entered into their heads.” 

The historian had now to relate the incursions of the various 
tribes of barbarians, who shook and eventually overturned 
the Roman empire. Having carefully considered the manner 
of disposing of his materials, he determined “ to group his 
picture by nations;” the seeming neglect of chronological 
order being compensated by the superior interest and per- 
spicuity : bint it is to be regretted that he did not adopt a hint 
of Lord Hardwicke, and give a map of the native seats and 
pr ive advance of the northern hordes,— He now pro- 
iis his labour without the interruptions attendant on 4 
residence in a great city, and was enabled to complete his 

ement in the course of three years. Living, at the 
time, so much in French society, he suspects that there may 
be a mixture of French idioms in the last volumes; and the 
concluding part was written, perhaps, too hastily, in order to 
meet the urgency of the bookseller, On finishing the MS. 
he went to union in August 1787, and passed the winter in 
correcting the proof-sheets, which were struck off with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, to avoid losing the publishing season: yet 
_ the printing of the whole lasted seven months; an interval in 
which Mr. ©. found time to make the necessary references to 
various authorities in London which he had not had an op- 
portunity of consulting on the Continent. The impression 
consisted of three thousand copies; an extent to which the 
bookseller ventured in the hope, which was fortunately 
realized, that the possessors of the former volumes would 
complete their sets. This was independent of the sale on 
the Continent, which was, in a great measure, monopolized 
by. a cheap edition printed at “Basil. Mr. G. complained 
greatly of the inferiority of the French translation of his 
and regretted the deficiency of critical journals in that 
language; a blank which still continues, the public on 
the French side of the Channel having scarcely any other 
medium of judging of new books than by a short notice 
in a news-paper. 
The 
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The completion of this great work produced several com- 
plimentary addresses from his friends; and, among others, 
from Dr. Robertson, who observed; “ I know of no example 
of such a vast body. of valuable and elegant information being 
communicated to the world by any individual. Since your 
career, J can pretend no longer to be the most industrious 
historian of the age. Your style appears to me improved — 
by habit you now write with greater ease. I am sorry we do 
not agree on the effects of the Crusades, a point which I con- 
sidered with great care.” 

Mr. Gibbon’s work being one of the most comprehensive in 
the range of historical labours, it may not be uninteresting to 
calculate the length of time which it required. He appears 
to have been occupied with it, more or less, during twenty 
years, beginning at the age of thirty. He had previously laid 
in a considerable stock of reading, productiye not only of ge- 
neral knowlege, but of such as was applicable to the specific 
object of his history: he had travelled over Italy ; and he had, 
by repeated perusals, become familiar with the Latin classics. 
Many deductions, however, must be made from the apparent 
period of twenty years : — he had his father’s affairs to settle ; 
he attended during eight sessions in parliament; and he gave 
to mixed society that portion of time which can scarcely be’ 
saved by a man in public life residing in a metropolis, We 
may add that, eyen when out of London, whether at 
Lausanne or in the country in England, his labour was not 
resumed after the hour of dinner; though, in order to keep 
up to his e ement with the bookseller, he wrote in one year 
(1786) during the evenings; “ an industry which he neyer 
practised before, and to which he hoped neyer to be again 
reduced.” We shall, therefore, not be far from the ty in 
computing that the time bestowed on his history was equal to 
half the apparent period; and that he might have accom- 
plished his task in ten years of steady, uninterrupted appli- 
cation. He has been greatly praised for the extent of his 
research; a point in which, if the truth must be spoken, it is 
not difficult to rival his two historical contemporaries. In 
analyzing, however, the nature of Mr. Gibbon’s research, we 
shall find it rather careful than extensive. The want of 
printing during the ages described by him, and the loss of 
many of the manuscript-vouchers, necessarily prevented the 
existence of that enormous quantity of materials which, in the 
case of recent history, is so ing to the candidate for fame. 
He had, therefore, less occasion to dissect a mass, than to 
pee a careful appropriation of the stock of documents before 
him, —- a stock which, after every deduction, we allow to have 
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been extensive, — and to have prosecuted a labour which he is 
admitted to have performed with an uncommon degree of 
attention and accuracy. | 
Our readers cannot fail to have remarked the successive 
fluctuations of Mr. Gibbon in an attempt to fix on a subject 
of historical composition. We have noticed his undertaking 
and relinquishing a life of Sir Walter Raleigh, and a history 
of Swisserland : but we might have swelled the list by a num- 
ber of additions, such as a projected narrative of the govern- 
ment of the House of Medicis at Florence: the expedition of 
Charles VIII. into Italy; the life of our Henry V.; and 
even the wars of our Barons against John and Henry III. 
We advert to this subject in bidet that young candidates for 
literary reputation may have, amid their doubts and diffi- 
culties, the satisfaction of knowing that their embarrassment 
is not peculiar, and that our most successful writers have ex- 


-perienced disappointment in their earlier undertakings. The 


case of Hume was still less encouraging, for he had not only 
his changes but his reiterated failures. Our practical con- 
clusion should be that, whatever may be for a time the diffi- 
culties of a man of talents and industry, these qualities will at 
last make an appropriate selection, and raise their possessor 
to merited reputation. ‘Those who are distrustful of the com- 
fort of a literary life, and enamoured of pursuits which brin 
them into contact with public characters, will do well to cast 
their eye over a paragraph in Mr. G.’s letter to Lord Sheffield, 
of the 14th November 1783, (Memoirs, vol. i.) in which he 
draws a contrast between his own ‘situation at Lausanne and 
that of his noble friend in parliament, and concludes by ask- 
ing significantly “ who has the better bargain ?” 

‘Mr Gibbon passed the time of his stay in England partly 
in London and partly at ‘Lord Sheffield’s seat. He had now 
the satisfaction of seeing his country in the enjoyment of peace 
and commercial prosperity ; and he was gratified at a visible 
abatement of the party-spirit that had raged so vehemently 
during the American contest. He paid, when his leisure per- 
mitted, an occasional visit to Westminster-hall, and was much 
delightes with the first display of Mr. Sheridan’s eloquence 
at Mr. Hastings’s trial. n another occasion, he stole an 
interval ‘to visit Lord North in the country, and found him a 
happy man, notwithstanding the loss of power and of eye- 
sight. The preface to the last three volumes of the “ Decline 
and Fall” had contained the following passage : 

‘«¢ Were I ambitious of any other patron than the public, I 
would inscribe this work to a Statesman, who, in a long, a stormy, 
and at length an unfertunate administration, had many political 
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opponents, alnmest without a personal enemy ; who has retained in 
his fall from power many faithful and disinterested friends, and 
who, under the pressure of severe infirmity, enjoys the lively vigour 
of his mind, and the felicity of his incomparable temper. Lord 
North will permit me to express the feelings of friendship in the 
language of truth, but even truth and friendship should be silent 
if he still dispensed the favours of the Crown.” ’ 


This oe notice was not expected by the retired mi- 
nister, and produced a warm expression of gratitude : 


‘ Lorp Nortu to Epwarp Gisson, Esa. 


‘ Dear Sir, Grosvenor-street, May 1st, 1788. 

‘ Upon the receipt of your books, and the perusal of your pre- 
face, my heart was too full to give you an immediate answer: so 
kind and honourable a testimony of your friendship and esteem 
would have afforded me the greatest pleasure in the moment of my 
highest health and political prosperity; judge then what I must 
feel upon receiving it in my retirement, while labouring under a 
calamity which would be severe, were it not. for the goodness of 
my friends. I have it, thank God, in my power to return your 
kindness in the manner which will be most agreeable to you, by 
assuring you sincerely that nothing could have given me more 
po comfort and satisfaction than the notice that you have taken 
of me. 

‘ I am, Dear Sir, most faithfully yours, 
‘ Nortu.’ 


As Mr. Gibbon felt no disposition to take up his residence 


in ee he made arrangements for returning to Lausanne 


when he had finished the publication of his work, and com- 
pleted some fresh purchases of books. These additions car- 
ried the amount of his library to six or seven thousand 
volumes; and, as he was now disengaged from the task of com- 
position, he indulged largely on returning to Lausanne in the 
juxury of miscellaneous reading, took a full repast on Homer, 
Aristophanes, and Plato, and continued to devots the latter 
part of the day to society. On surveying the circumstances 
of his situation, (Memoirs, p. 182.) he was disposed to con- 
sider himself as very happy, and to look forwards with plea- 
sant expectation to that old age which Fontenelle declared to 
be the most agreeable part of life. As to money, he had 
become affluent by succeeding (in 1791) to the property 
of an aunt; and, though he was subject to attacks of gout, 
yet, when indisposed, he was visited by a number of friends 
of both sexes, ** who entered with a smile and vanished at a 
nod.” Various events, however, occurred unexpectedly to 
mar his prospect of comfort: he had the misfortune to 
lose his friend Deyverdun; he found the tranquillity of ‘his 
residence interrupted by the storm of the French Revolution ; 
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he was poe pare reminded of the danger of scoffing at 
religion ; he looked back with sorrow and regret on the 
imprudence of his former publications. ‘I have repeatedly 
thought,” he says, “ of writing a dialogue in which Lucian, 
Erasmus, and Voltaire, should be the speakers, and should 
mutually acknowlege the danger of exposing an established 
system of belief to the doubts of the multitude.” 

Madame Necker lived at this time in his neighbourhood; 
and was deservedly reckoned among his most agreeable 
friends: indeed, this amiable lady (the mother of Madame de 
Stael) had been known to him from his youth. We have 
already extracted (M.R. vol. xx. p. 83.) the passage in his 
Memoirs which contained an account of the impression made 
on his heart by Mademoiselle Curchod, the daughter of a Pro- 
testant clergyman, who lived in a village in the mountains 
which separate the Pays de Vaud from the province of Bur- 
gundy, and had leisure which enabled him to give a liberal and 
eveh a learned education to his daughter, whose beauty was 
likewise the object of admiration. Her parents were disposed 
to encourage the offers of Mr. Gibbon, who was then very 
we but, on his return to England, his father would not 

ear of an alliance so disproportioned in point of property. 
*¢ T sighed,” says Mr. G., “as a lover; I obeyed as a son; my 
love subsided into friendship and esteem.” Rousseau, being 
acquainted with the family of the young lady, lost all patience 
on hearing that Gibbon could reason so coolly on a question 
of the heart, and exclaimed; ‘He tliat does not know her 
value is unworthy of her; he who knows it and can relinquish 
her is a man to be despised.” The lady; however, viewed 
Mr. G.’s conduct through a different medium, and continued 
to behave to him as an affectionate sister after her marriage 
with M. Necker had made a surprising alteration in her cir- 
cumstances. The volume now published contains several inter- 
esting letters from her, beginning at the time of her husband’s 
first resignation of office, and continued till 17915 1792, and 
17935 by which time he had finally retired. We shall trans- 
ate some extracts from them, which will shew our timid 
bachelors that they need not be in terror of a learned wife, or 
dread that her affection will be impaired by the consciousness 
of a few foibles on the part of her “lord.” 


es | | eg “ Paris, 29th July. 

'*“ Thave unfortunately too good an excuse for my deficient 
punctuality in writing. M. Necker has been long indisposed, in 
consequence not of his resignation, but of the circumstances 
which obliged him to take that step. The disquietude which I 
have experienced on account of his health has taught me to ap- 
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 preciatethe effect of distress on the mind, and to estimate lightly in 
comparison the sufferings of a different nature. The public 
to regret his retirement, and he has received thanks and blessings 


from all quarters. You write to me in a complimentary style re- 


= 


specting the document published by him under the title of “ ms am 
endu.’' Iam glad you are pleased with it, but I was not in- 
strumental in its publication; on the contrary, it appeared against 
my wish, I had long enjoyed, in silence, the pleasure of making 
my husband happy; and that feeling could receive no increase 
from the diffusion of his reputation as a minister. Perhaps, then, 
the publication in question proceeded from a weakness on his side. 
But weaknesses, in the mind of a superior man, may be regarded 
in the light of a kindness on the part of nature to his wife and his 
friends. A perfect being would have no wants; and we must have 
both faults and weaknesses in order to become sensible of the con- 
solations and the enjoyment afforded by the affection of others. 

‘« You cannot doubt that the success of your history afforded 
tne great delight ; I will not presume to give you advice; I could 
allude only to your opinions, and these are not to be changed by 
the effusions of a friend.”’ 


“ Paris, 30th Sept. 1776. 

‘« You have a just claim to all the fame that your work is about 
to procure for you: but I must still refuse to your chapters on 
religion the enthusiastic approbation that I give to the rest of your 
book. How is it possible that a man of talents, alive to all the 
charms of hope, should allow himself to be instrumental in endea- 
vouring to undermine the comfort ef those who place their happi- 
ness in the hopes inspired by religion? 

‘“‘ I have invited Lord and Lady Lucan oftener than Mrs. Mon- 
tague, both because they are your friends, and because I give a 
preference to unassuming people. Not but that we are all ready 
to bear testimony to the politeness and to the talents of Mrs. Mon- 
— It is curious to observe her wonderful efforts to express her- 
self in French ; and her conversation brings to my recollection the 
torture which I underwent in London, where I could neither 
understand others nor make myself understood.”’ . 


“¢ Copet, near Geneva, March, 1492. 

«<¢ Your works have afforded me a most agreeable occupation. 
I have never told you the comfort which I have received from 
their perusal ; for, during the two years of the troubled adminis- 
tration of M. Necker, I had not an hour of composure or of 
liberty. : 

‘ «« T was looking forwards with much pleasure to the time of our 
visit to you, and it is with great regret that I am obliged to 
postpone it. You were always dear to me: but your late atten- . 
tion to M. Necker has created for you a double place in my 
heart. Yet I am angry with my husband for my present =~. 
portent he has given way to some reasons which he 

imself explain to you: but I cannot help remarking that it does 
not fall to the lot of many to possess, like you, the advantages of 
4 genius 
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genfus without its drawbacks. M. Necker’s projects are some- 
times surrounded by a troop of light horse, who skirmish all along 
his route so that one can never foreste the result of the conflict. 
He is distressed at the postponement of our visit: but, in his 
letter to you, he has not, in my epinion, told you enough of our 
gratitude, nor of the consoling effect produced on us by your 
unexampled kindness at this dreadful period of our career.” ’ 


** Copet, 15th June, 1792. 

¢ “ We often reflect with pleasure on the delightful days passed 
with you at Geneva. I there enjoyed a revival of the pure affec- 
tion of my youth, in conjunction with that which arises from my 
settled lot, and makes me so truly an object of envy. This coin- 
cidence, together with the charms of your unrivalled conversation, 
formed an enchanted scene to me. Why will you not come here 
and renew it? Copet is in all its beauty : but I must confess that 
you would find us very solitary, the state of public affairs prevent- 
ing our Genevese neighbours from leaving home. One of.them, 
M de Germani, has chosen to marry a second time. Beware, I 
entreat you, of forming one of these late connections ; the mar- 
riage that confers happiness in advanced years is that which is 
contracted in youth ; then only can the union be complete, the 
feelings freely communicated, or the intellectual faculties mutuall 
improved. In such a case, life becomes, in a manner, doubled, 
and may be called a prolongation of youth; the impressions on 
the mind create an illusion to the eye, and beauty preserves its 
influence after it has ceased to exist. You, arrived as you are at 
the fullness of reputation and knowlege, could not, without a 
miracle, find a suitable companion; consider yourself, then, as 

‘linked in the conjugal tie with fame; your friends will not be 
jealous of such a bond ; for they will fee] that its lustre is reflected 
on themselves.” ’ 

“ Rolle, 2d Jan. 1793. 

‘ « T beg you to write a line to say how you are. I am very 
uneasy about you, under the ayer that you are either 
indisposed or plunged in grief at the distressing scenes now passing 
in Paris. The King’s trial keeps us in a state of cruel suspence. 
M. Necker dares not indulge a hope. Louis XVI. is not to him 
what he is to the rest of the world ; all the labours of my husband, 
for twenty years back, point to that unfortunate monarch as to a 
centre.” ’ | 


“ Copet, 12th July, 1793. 
««¢' M. Necker endeavours to seek relief in agricultural pursuits. 
We try to amuse him, at one time as a child, at another as a 
superior being, since in truth he partakes of the qualities of both: 
but nothing can afford him effectual relief under the distressing 
impressions 2 Feng renewed in his susceptible heart. We 
must have ourselves felt affection to conceive anguish caused by 


ingratitude. He was too mild to be acceptable to Frenchmen 


of the present day ; they have driven out the dove and let in the 
vulture. 
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‘ «¢T hope you found Lord Sheffield in a state of composure, and 
that your kindness will perfeet the work of his own reflection. 
How often have M. Necker and I felt the soothing effects of your 
friendship ; and how delightful is it for me to redouble my attach- 
ment to you by that with which you have inspired my husband !"’ 


The clouds on the political horizon, and the apprehension 
of a visit from French troops, had made Mr. Gibbon oie 


to question the expediency of remaining at Lausanne, when 
the occurrence of'a severe calamity to his most intimate friend 
(to which Madame Necker alludes in the preceding faery 
determined him to set out, as soon as possible, for London. 
This was the death of Lady Sheffield, which took place in 
April 1793, and affected Mr. G. so much that, immediately 
on hearing of it, he began with a somgincenats no means 
natural to him to make arrangements for an immediate visit to 
the distressed widower. He departed in May; and, though 
by this time his inactivity had begun to approach to infirmity, 
he found the journey by no means difficult or fatiguing. 
When arrived in England, he lived chiefly with Lord S., and 
became, by his captivating conversation, the charm of the 
circles of Sheffield-place. ‘ No man,’ says his Lordship, 
¢ ever divided time more fairly between labour and social 
enjoyment.’ His great misfortune was an aversion to exercise, 
and a reluctance to acknowlege the impaired state of his 
constitution: but unfortunately in November 1793 his com- 
plaints began to wear a serious aspect. The particulars are 
explained in the supplement to his Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 292; 
293, 294-; and we shall here merely remark that they took 
’ their rise not in late hours, and still less in any trespass of in- 
temperance, but in a relaxation of that ore: and activit 
which alone can carry a frame, originally delicate, to an 
advanced period of life. The following letter from Madame 
Necker shews the sensation eaused among his friends at 
Lausanne by the news of his dangerous state. 


“* Lausanne, oth Dec. 1793. 
‘¢¢ T cannot describe to you our distress at the unexpected intel- 


ligence received of you. It was in vain for your friend to present 
alleviating considerations, to dwell on your courage, your cheer- 
fulness, and your composure; these qualities only tend to aggra- 
vate the pressure on my heart. Truly may I say that the twilight 
of our life is beset with clouds, since even that friendship, under 
which my husband and I took refuge, is now the cause of a sorrow 
which I feel pervading my whole frame. *I will not enlarge on this 
subject ; my weakness would ill accord with your heroism. We 
have taken up our residence at Lausanne, where we regret your 
absence every hour of the day: but we have the consolation of 


being 
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being on the spot on which we can receive the latest intelligence 


»? 


from you. 


This letter reached Mr. Gibbon at a time when the per- 
formance of a surgical operation seemed to remove the more 
immediate cause of his debility: but the appearances were 
deceitful; he soon relapsed; and on the 16th of January 1794 


he ired, in his 57th vear. He was interred in Lord 
Shefficld’s family burial-place at Fletching in Sussex, and on 
his tomb is inscribed the following epitaph from the pen of 
Dr. Parr. 
‘ Edvardus Gibbon 
Criticus acri ingenio et multiplici doctrina ornatus 
Idemque historicorum qui fartunam 
mpertt Romani 
Vel labentis et inclinati vel eversi et funditus deleti 
Litteris og tM 
Omnium facile princeps 
Cujus in paced ‘apilsiatio anime 
Cum liberal quadam specie conjuncta 
In sermone 
Multa gravituti comitas suaviter adspersa 
In scriptis 
Copiosum splendidum 
Concinnum orbe verborum 
Et summo artificio distinctum 
Orationis genus 
Recondite exquisiteque sententie 
Et in monumentis rerum politicarum observandis 
Acuta et perspicax prudentia 
Vixtt annos lot mens. vii dies xxviii.’ © 
In our next Number, we shall - this article, accord- 
ing to the proposed plan. 
[ To be continued. | 





Art. II. The Tragedies of Vittorio Alfieri. Translated from the 
Italian, by Charles Lloyd. 12mo. 3 Vols. 11. 7s. Boards: 
Longman and Co. 

Amex has excited some attention in this country. His 

poetic reputation was not unknown when his extraor- 
dinary memoirs gratified curiosity respecting his life, and in- 
creased the interest which his theatrical productions had 
awakened. We spoke of the Italian edition of his Tragedies 
in the xxivth vol. of our New Series, p. 527.; and we gave 
an analysis of his nigra ws in our lxiid vol. p.397. On 
this latter occasion, one of those lapses of memory occ 

with which we believe we are not often chargeable, and we 

did not recollect our preceding account of his works. Refer- 

ring new, however, to that article, we have on the present oc- 
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casion the less to say coticerning the character and dramatic 
value of these pieces. They have the faults necessarily in- 
herent in plays that are formed on the French plan. For the 
sake of observing the unity of time, only the catastrophe of the 
action is in fact dramatized; and its preparation and pro- 
gress are reduced to narratives, to which persons always 
listen whose ignorance is improbable. For the sake of observ- 
ing also the unity of place, friends and foes, lovers and de- 
magogues, give a rendezvous in the same apartment; and the 
spectator is fatigued with the dull sameness of a never-shifting 
scene. Lastly, for the sake of observing the unity of action, 
the plot has a simplicity often bordering on flatness; the in- 
terest is not merely single but solitary; and that quantity of 
sentiment, emotion, and attraction is dilated into a play, which 
a German poet would comprizé in a monodrama. | 

Traits of character, however, we here find, though few of 
manners.’ These are mostly rendered visible on the first in- 
troduction of the personages, and are sometimes rather as- 
serted than implied. General, not individual, nature is 
depicted. The ethic painting of the northern poets abounds 
with traits of manners: the spectator is every moment re- 
minded by some historical allusion, of the place and period of 
the action ;. and even the insignificant characters have nation- 
ality and peculiarity about them :—but the southern poets as 
affectedly omit in their dramas every thing accidental and 
personal, and rather dwell on the features that are common to 
every country and age. ‘This practice enfeebles both the in- 
terest and the instruction of the stage. To bring before the 
eye and the ear all that is appropriate to a given nation in 
dress or music, in gesture or idea, in figure or prejudice, in 
architecture or superstition, and thus to make the play-house 
a lecture-room of archeology, is one of the best destinations 
and purposes of theatric art. 

Count Alfieri has much varied the locality of his tragedies. 
In his Saul, the scene lies in Palestine. In Polinices, Antigone, 
Agamemnon, Orestes, Merope, Agis, and Myrrha, in Greece 
Roman incidents are treated in Virginia, Octavia, Brutus the 
First, and Brutus the Second. Sicily and Africa furnish the 
scenery of Timoleon and Sophonisba. Philip is the only 
Spanish, and Mary Stuart the only English subject. The re- 
maining pieces are Italian, and are severally intitled Ros- 
munda of Pavia, the Conspiracy of the Pazzi, and Don Garcia. 
These last three plays form the most interesting and national 
part of the whole collection. Other nations have treated 
Greek and Roman subjects with rival or superior pathos, and 
with a more industrious regard to the extant mass of prece- 
dent which is preserved with the remains of classical literature: 
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but the incidents of Italian history have seldom attracted the 
notice of dramatists so well calculated to bestow the appro- 
priate colouring. To the three Italian tragedies, therefore, 
as forming the beauties of Alfieri, we shall now confine our 
attention. 

Rosmunda of Pavia has usurped the sovereignty of Lom- 
bardy, by murdering her first husband, and placing in his 
bed and throne her cicisbeo the General Almachilde. This 
domination was patiently borne by the people during the 
minority of Romilda, the only daughter of the late king 
Alboino: but, now that she is of age, a disposition to vindic- 
tive insurrection is arising, tending to confer the throne on 
her and on the husband of her choice. Rosmunda, alarmed ’ 
at her daughter’s influence, is preparing to marry her, at a 
distance, to Alaric: but Romilda has secretly decided to prefer 
the native General Ildovaldo. It happens that the adulterer 
Almachilde also falls in love with Romilda, and is disposed to 
separate from the mother and to divide the empire with 
Romilda. The situations now become intricate, trying, and 
versatile. Rosmunda, to protect herself against the desertion 
of Almachilde, is obliged to favour the pretensions of Ildovaldo, 
and to become the instrument apparently of her own deposi- 
tion and punishment: but her ambition, steadily unfeeling, 
at length excites her to poignard her own daughter, and she 
thus quells. the insurrection and remains queen. All the 
person who are only four, express themselves with an 
improbable sincerity; and nefarious intentions are proclaimed 
with as much openness, as if guilt never found its account in 
h risy. A grandeur, however, is thus imparted to the 
character of Rosmunda; who seems born to command the 
relatively feebler beings by whom she is surrounded. The 

y has t moments, and little likelihood. — The 
translator calls the river near to Pavia by its antient name 
Ticinus: in which case the city also should have been called 
Ticinum: but the modern name Tesino ought to have been 
preferred, because it was already in use Ly a inhabitants of 
the kingdom of Lombardy, at the date of the supposed event. 

The Conspiracy of the Pazzi has less of invention and fancy, 
but more of truth and nature, in the structure of the fable; 
indeed, it adheres to the historical fact with as much close- 
ness as can easily consist with the forms of dramatic repre- 
sentation. This tragedy is decidedly the master-piece of 
Alfieri, and perhaps of the Italian theatre: at least we prefer 
it to the Torrismond of Tasso, and to the Merope of Maffei. 
The personages are six in number: Lorenzo dei Medici, his 
brother Julian, and their sister Bianca; Guglielmo, a discon- 
tented citizen; his son Raymond, the husband of Bianca; and 

15 Salviati, 
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Salviati, another conspirator. The first act is chiefly an ex- 
position; Guglielmo and his son talk over the grievances of 
Florence; the spectator is prepared to consider the Medici as 
usurpers, who are extinguishing the liberty of the common- 
wealth; and Bianca’s intimate relation with both parties an- 
nounces a harassing solicitude.— The second act finely contrasts 
the characters of Lorenzo and Julian, and is pregnant with 
profound political reflections. We quote the first and second 
scene, which explain the specific provocation that detaches 
from the Medici a family allied to them by marriage : 


‘ Julian, Lorenzo. 


‘ Lo. Brother, what boots it? Thou hast hitherto 
Trusted to me: does it now seem to thee 
That, by my means, our influence is diminish’d ? 
Thou talkest of restraining men ? are these 
Restrain’d ? If such had met with tolerance, 

Say, had we risen to our present Grepinens ? 

‘ Ju. ’Tis true, Lorenzo, a benignant star 
Shines on us hitherto, We owe in part 
To fortune our advancement; but still more 
To our forefather’s lofty counsels owe it. 

Cosmo possess’d the state, but he possess’d it 
Under the semblance of a private man, 

Nor are the fetters yet so rivetted, 

That with the exterior of royalty 
We may securely grasp them. Let us leave 
To fools, who form the multitude, the vain 
Appearances of their lost liberty. 

In its commencement, arbitrary power, 

The less it is display’d, is more confirm’d. 

‘ Lo. We have not yet obtain’d the height of greatness: 
We are summon’d by the present times, oh Julian, 
Rather to greatly. dare, than nicely weigh. 

Cosmo already centred in himself 

His universal country ; and by all, 

As with one voice, was welcom’d as a father. 

Little or nothing to the complex scheme 

Pier our father added: adverse fate 

Quickly cut short the few and feeble a 

That he survived his sire: he added little ; 

But meanwhile he to Cosmo next succeeding, 

And we to Pier, something is obtain’d 

In thus accustoming the citizens 

To hereditary right. Our foes thenceforward 

Have been each day dispersed, enfeebled, slain; 

Our friends accustomed or constrained to obey ; 

Now that all things invite us to complete 

Cosmo’s magnanimous enterprize, shall we 

Be self-defeated by our cowardice ? , 
‘ Ju. Wisely 
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‘ Ju. Wisely we aug’t to bring it to an end ; 
But in a manner moderate and humane. 
Where gentle measures may affect our ends 
With cautious speed, inflexible, yet mild; 
And, when ’tis needful, sparingly severe, 
Brother, helieve me, to eradicate 
Those seeds of liberty, by nature placed 
In every human breast, no little art, 

And management, besides a length of time, 
Are requisite: these seeds may be suppress’d 
By spilling human blood, but not extinguish’d. 
And oftentimes from blood they shoot again _ 
With fresh luxuriance .. , 

‘ Lo. And do I wish 
To shed the blood of these? The axe in Rome 
Was Scylla’s instrument ; but e’en the rod 
Is too imposing here: my words alone 
Suffice to make them tremble, 

‘ Ju. Blind reliance! 

Knowest thou not that none are to be fear’d 


Like men enslaved ? Scylla dismiss’d his guards, 


Yet hence was he not slain; but girt with arms, 
With satellites, and mercenary spies, 
Nero, Domitian, and Caligula, 


And thousand others that have ruled o’er slaves, 


By their own minions butcher'd, fell ignobly. 
Why irritate those who obey already ? 
Obtain thy end by other means. ‘Tis true, 


The people here were never whally free ; 


But notwithstanding never slaves to one. — 


Thou should’st benumb their minds ; and utterly 


Enervate their affections ; each high thought 
Subtly eradicate; abolish virtue, 
Or wither it by making it a jest ; 
Install among thy creatures the most pliant ; 


Degrade, by honouring them, the falsely proud ; 


Declaim in lofty and imposing tones 

Of clemency, of country, glory, laws, 

And citizens; and more than aught besides 

Affect equality with thy inferiors.— 

Behold the mighty means, by which in each 

Are changed by little and by little first 

The feelings, 

Then the deportment of the ruler ; last, 

That which alone remains to change, his name. 
‘ Lo. Our ancestors with happy auspices 

Already have adopted all these measures : 

The foolish quarrels of the citizens, 

If now a link is wanting to the chain, 

Should fabricate that link. One, only one, 

Openly dares, in short, to brave our power ; 

And ought he to be fear’d? 


en the customs, thence the laws ; 


‘ Ju. Fero- 
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‘ Ju. Ferocious son 
Of disaffected father, Raymond gives 
Just ground for apprehension .., 

‘ Lo. Both should be 
( And for this project I address myself, 

Blasted by scorn: e’en a revenge like that 
Would not be undelightful,., 

‘ Ju. 'Tis not safe, 

‘ Lo. Great as the project is, my mind is fix’d, 
I from his rank will take that turbulent youth ; 
And suffer him to scatter at his will 
Seditious words in vain: thus all shall see 
How thoroughly I scorn his menaces. 

‘ Ju. A foe offended, and not slain? At this, 
What bosom, e’en though mail’d with triple steel, 
Would tremble not ? Should’st thou make him a foe 
Whom thou could’st extirpate? Why thus give him, 
Thyself, incautiously, so many pretexts 
To agitate the state? Why make him thus 
The head, and leader of the malcontents ? 

And they are numerous; many, many more 

Than thou suspectest. Open force they have not ? 
I trust that it is so: but who will guard 

Our back from treason? Will suspicion, say, 
Suffice for this? It may suffice to spoil 

Our quiet, not to give security. 

‘ Lo. Audacity will be our best defence ; 

Audacity to the enterprizing breast, 

Which is both sword, and intellect, and shield. 

A silent invitation I will give 

To the rebellious and impetuous youth 

To new offences. Afterwards disgraced, 

But not destroy’d by him who might destroy him, 
He to the multitude whom now he heads 

Will thus become an object of derision. 


‘ SCENE THE SECOND. 
‘ Lorenzo, Julian, Guglielmo, Raymond. 


‘ Gu. Follow my footsteps, son ; and I beseech thee 
Suffer me here to speak alone. —Oh you, 
( For - I know not by what epithet 
I ought to accost you) in a = posture 
Behold me here your once implacable, 
And bitterest enemy. Better I know, 
Better adapted to my age infirm, 
Were free expressions, and still freer deeds ; 
Nor with my nature, though I use them, do 
These servile ones accord. ButI am not 
The only one remaining of my house ; 
Whence to your fortune, and to tyrannous 
And base necessity, I long have yielded. 


Myself, 
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Myself, my life, my substance, and my honour, 
My children, all did I cenfide to you ; 

Nor was I more reluctarit to obey 

Than others were. Thence can I scarce believe 
That which is now reported, that ye mean 
With wrongs unmerited to injure Raymond, 
And me in him. But grant, if this be true, 
That I damand of you the cause for this, 

‘ Ju. Why from thy son dost thou not first demand 
The cause of his deportment, and his language? ... 

* Ray. I refuse not to give account to him: 

Nor can I ever meet with those, to whom 
I would more freely, than to you, confess 
My purposes... 

‘ Lo. Thy purposes I know. — 

But I would teach thee, that, if thou would’st cope 
With those in pow’r, there’s need of enterprize 
Proportion’d to thy envy; and not less 

Strength to that lofty enterprize proportion’d. 

Say ; fares it so with thee ? 

‘ Gu. I hitherto 
Am chief of all our race; nor is there one 
Who dares to move, if I precede him not. 

I speak of deeds. And what, do ye likewise 

Pretend to sit in judgment on secret thoughts ? 

Are ineffectual words high treason here ? 

Are we so far advanced ? —If ye pretend 

To exercise a right like this, I ask you, 

That men may learn more abjectly to fear, 

What are you? Whence your charter to such power ? 

‘ Ray. What are they? Dost thou ask it? Do not they 
Tremendously, though tacitly, express it 
In their imperious and cruel faces ? — 

Yes, they are all ; and nothing we. 

‘ Ju. We are 

The fearless guardians of the sacred laws; 
We are exterminating flames from heaven 
To culprits like thyself; but to the good 
Heart-cheering benefactors. 

‘ Lo. In one word, 

Such are we as to hold thee in contempt. 
Our will to thee assign’d the gonfalon, 
Another will of ours more just recalls ‘it. 
With dignity unmerited by us | 
Invested, didst thou ask on what pretence 
The gonfalon was yielded to thy hands ? 

‘ Ray. Who knows it not? Your terror gave it me; 
Your terror takes it from me: to yourselves 
Terror is law supreme and deity. 

What attribute of king possess you not ? 
Already ye possess the public hate, 
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Their cruel artifice, their frantic vices, 

Their infamous contrivances. Ye tread 

The generous path tred by your ancestors : 
Proceed, oh valiant, in full sail proceed, 

While prosperous gales befriend you. Not wealth only, 
But life and honour ye will take away 

From those who give you umbrage: the sublime, 
And only right to your authority, 

From waste of blood arises. Greatly dare : 
And try to imitate the many tyrants 

By whom oppress’d Italia has been scourged ... 

‘ Gu. My son, thou dost exceed all bounds. ‘Tis true, 
That it is lawful for each man to speak 
His thoughts, while these have not thrown off the name 
Of citizens: but we... 

“ Lo. Too late thou’rt cautious : 

Thy time hast thou ill chosen to restrain him. 
Fret not thyself; his words are thy begetting. 
Leave him to speak: on us depends to hear him. 

‘ Ju. Audacious youth, minds ill-disposed already, 
What boots it to exasperate ? "Twould be 
The best for thee spontaneously to quit 
The gonfalon, which in contempt of us 
Thou wouldest keep in vain; thou seest it... 

‘ Ray. Shall I thus make myself deserving insults ? 
Hear me: these arts successfully perchance 
May be adopted to ensure command, 

But not to ensure obedience. If I yield, 

I yield alone to force. Honour sometimes 

Is by submission gain’d, if we indeed 

Submit to nothing but to absolute, 

And dire necessity.—It pleases me, 

As I have told you mine, to have heard your thoughts. 
Now new means to new violence I wait 

To see, and be they what they may, I swear 

That I will be of rising tyranny 

The victim, yes, but not the instrument.’ 


Act iii. announces the arrival of Salviati with armed assist- 
ance from the Pope and from the King of Naples. This 
event necessitates immediate decision on the part of the discon- 
tented; and they resolve to attempt the assassination of the 
Medici in the church. The scene, in which Raymond gains. 
the consent of his father Guglielmo to connive at the con- 
spiracy, is so finely written that we are tempted to trans. 
cribe it also, though it is rather too long: 


‘ Guglielmo, Salviati, Raymond. 
‘ Gu. Thou, Salviati, here? I thought thou wert 
Pursuing honours on the Tyber’s banks. 
‘ Sal. A mightier object to my natal soil 
Restores me. 
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‘ Gu. Lucklessly dost thou review 
A soil which it were better to forget. 
To us what foolish purpose guides thee safe, 
Far from the tyrants didst thou dwell, and thou 
Returnest to thy prison. To the man 
Doom’d to behold his native land enslaved 
By cruel and by arbitrary power, 
What unfrequented and what distant spot 
ne bape savage and inhospitable, ) 

an be unwelcome? Let my son to thee 
Be an example, if we ought to look 
From these our Mediczan lords for aught 
But outrages and scorn. In vain, in vain 
Rome with the sacred ministry invests thee ; 
Their supreme will alone is here held sacred. 

‘ Ray. Father, and know’st thou whether he comes here 
Arm’d with endurance or a shield less vile ? 

‘ Sal. Of bitter and retributory wrath 
I come the austere minister: I come 
Of plenary, inflexible revenge, 
Though late, the certain messenger. I hope 
To arouse ye all from the vile lethargy 
In which ye all lie buried, abject slaves, 
Now that with me and with my rage I bring 
The holy rage of Sixtus, sovereign pontiff. 

‘ Gu. Arms wholly useless: rage we do not want ; 
We want support ; endurance or support 
Must be our choice or chance. 

‘ Sal. Support we bring, 
And more effectual than was ever proffer’d. 
I bring not words alone. Hear ; br to me, 
In brief yet powerful language, it belongs 
The business to divulge. There are, by whom 
I am commission’d to recall to thee, 
Provided thou canst yet remember them, 
The ancient times, and thy original. pride. 
If not, the painful duty then is mine 
The degradation of thyself and others 
To bring before thine eyes. If in thy veins 
There yet is blood left to revolt at this, 
Assistance is not far from us. Already 
‘ The Roman banners in the Etrurian ports 
Wave to the wind; and far more firm support 
The standard of King Ferdinand affords, 
Follow’d by thousand swords in firm array, - 
Impatient for the fight, at one slight nod 
Of thine for any enterprize prepared. 
In thy arbitrement is placed the life 
Of the oppressors ; thine and thy son’s honour ; 
The freedom of us all. That which thy sword 
May yet obtain, that which thou yet may’st lose 
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From cowardice, thy doubts, thy hopes, thy fears, 
Our loss and our disgrace maturely weigh, 
And finally resolve. 

‘ Gu. What do I hear? 
To thee can I yield credence? Who obtain’d 
So much for our advantage? Hitherto 
Profuse alone in empty promises 
Sixtus and Ferdinand were tardy friends. 
Who now impels them, who? .. 

‘ Ray. Dost thou ask that ? 
Hast thou so soon forgotten then that I 
Repair’d to Naples and the Tyber’s banks ? 
That there twelve months I tarried? To what clime 
Can I transport myself, and not inspire, 
Where’er I go, resentment and abhorrence ? 
Among what people can I drag my days, 
Into whose bosoms I shall not transfuse 
All, all my indignation, and at once 
Excite in them compassion for myself 
And for my friends? Who now remains 
Deaf to my lamentations ? — For our shame 
Thou art alone so, father; where thou oughtest, 
More than all others, to abhor the yoke, 
And feel its weight: thou, whom I call my father, 
Art equally with me the tyrant’s foe ; 
And art by them, e’en more than I am, scorn’d. 
Thou, once the best among good citizens, 
For thy too facile criminal endurance 
Art now among the guilty ones the worst. 
Ah, make, with thy infirm refusal, make 
Our fetters and thy infamy eternal ! 
All now perceive that we are fit to serve, 
But not to live: yes, wait, wait on for time, 
Till time is ours no more: those hoary locks 
For fresh disgraces keep ; and palliate 
With false compassion for thy son, which he 
With all his heart abhors and disavows, 
Thy ignominious cowardice. 

‘ Gu. My son, 
For such indeed thou art, no less than thou, 
Fervid with youth and generous vehemence, 
I once thus thunder’d; but that time is past; 
E’en now I am not vile, nor deem’st thou so 
Who thus aspersest me; but I have ceased 
To act by chance. 

‘ Ray. Thou art resign’d to live 
Each day by chance, and wilt not act by chance ? 
What art thou? What are we? Would not the hope, 
The most precarious, of revenge, now be 
A state more certain than the doubtful one, 
The apprehensive one, in which we’re doom’d 
Trembling, ‘to live ? 
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‘ Gu. Thou know’st that for myself 
I tremble not. 
* Ray. Then would’st thou say for me, 
I absolve thee from all paternal care 
On my account. We both are citizens, 
And nothing else to-day ; and there remains 
Far more for me than for thyself to lose. 
To the meridian of my days have I 
Scarcely attain’d ; and thou towards night declinest. 
Children thou hast; like thee I am a father ; 
I have an offspring but too numerous, 
And of that helpless age that they are fit 
Only to wake compassion in my heart.— 
Different, far different, are my ties from thine. 
I see a lovely consort, of myself 
The better part, eternally in tears 
Beside me pining: when they see her weep, 
My children flock around, and ask her why ; 
And they too weep with her. Their sorrows rend 
My heart ; and I'm constrain’d to weep by stealth. 
But soon the sad remembrance disenchants 
Each soft affection of my wither’d heart, 
That ’tis not fitting for a slave to love 
Objects not his. My consort is not mine, 
My children are not mine, while I permit 
Him, whosoe’er he be, that is a tyrant, 
In this place to inhale the vital air. 
I have no tie now left in all the world 
Except the stern inexorable oath, 
Tyrants and tyranny to extirpate. 
‘ Gu. Would’st thou slay two of them: to willing slaves 
Will tyrants e’er be wanting ? 
‘ Ray. To the free 
Will swords be wanting ? _ Let them rise by thousands, 
By thousands they shall fall, or I will fall. 
‘ Gu. I am subdued by thy decisive will. 
I, not unworthy of a son like thee, 
Would to thy noble rage commit myself, 
If of our arms, and not of foreign powers, 
Thou would’st avail thyself. I see not, no, 
For our sakes, Rome and Ferdinand in arms; 
But for the injury of the Medici. 
We place them in these walls ourselves, but who 
At will can chace them afterwards from thence ? 
The mercenary soldiers of a king 
Seem not to me the harbingers of freedom. 
Sal. I thus reply to thee. The faith of Rome, 
The faith of Ferdinand I warrant not : 
It is the accustomed plan of those who reign 
Alternately to give it or resume it. 
In the suspicion common to them both, 
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Their mutual envy, and in what is call’d 

State policy, do thou to-day confide. 

Both fain would domineer o’er us ; but one 
Prevents the other. Pity for our state 

Their heart conceives not; nor have I alleged it : 


But long experience, to our shame, persuades them 


That popular and fluctuating rule, 
The turbulence of faction, render us 
Slow to resolve, irresolute in act. 
Each of them fears that, on the Tuscan ruins, 
A single Tuscan chieftain should arise, 
Who may suffice to annihilate the one, 
If with the other leagued. Behold at once 
The royal knot untwisted: private ends 
Prompt both alliances. If otherwise, 
Think’st thou that I should ever dare to urge 
Reliance on the friendship of a king ? 
‘ Ray. And were it otherwise, dost thou believe 
That I should inconsiderately relax 
The reins, that I, with persevering hand, 
O’er the reboundings of my struggling will, 
Have held so many years? I utter’d not 
By accident inflammatory words 
To thee; by accident thou didst not hear me 
Exasperate with pungent virulence 
The tyrant’s rage against me. Long I spake not, 
While silence might assist me; but the preud, 
Imprudent tauntings that have madden’d them 
To injure me, by prudence were inspired. 
To my vile fellow-slaves I had in vain 
Our general wrongs adduced ; for private ones 
Alone establish in corrupted minds 
Right to retaliation. I could find 
Abettors of my vengeance, if alone 
I of myself discoursed ; but not one man 
Could I e’er find discoursing of my country. 
Hence (ah opprobrious and cruel silence, 
But indispensable!) I never dared 
To name my country, never. But to thee, 
Who art not of the common herd of men, 
Can I refrain from naming her? Ah no!— 
The object of our enterprize consists 
In slaying the two tyrants: but ’twill be 
Of far more difficult accomplishment 
To fashion after consequences well ; 
To give to inanition life once more; 
To re-create our prostrate commonwealth, 
To make it once more strong, and capable 
Of liberty ; to make its pulses beat, 
Now languishing, with vigorous, virtuous health. 
Now, say’st thou not that we're confederate 
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To a most holy purpose? I alone 
Am leader of this lofty brotherhood ; 
He is but one, as thou may’st also be, 
Of its component parts. We have, thou seest, 
Great instruments; and courage greater still ; 
Sublime the end, and worthy of ourselves. 
Thou, father, from a project great as this, 
Wilt thou shrink back dishearten’d? Thy consent 
Grant me, oh grant me; nothing else is wanting. 
The swords unscabbarded are raised already : 
Give, give the signal only, and thou seest them 
In their devoted bosoms plunged at once, 
And make an ample space for liberty. 

‘ Gu. Thou hast a hero’s mind. — A noble shame, 
Astonishment, resentment, hope, and rage, 
All hast thou raised in me. Sense of old age, 
Courage of manhood, and the fire of youth, 
What hast thou not ? ! awe and my commander, 
My deity art thou. — It shall be thine 
Alone, the honour of this enterprize ; 
With thee its dangers I will only share! 
Thou say’st, that nought is wanting but my name 
To accomplish it. Henceforward tu thy will 
That name, and all its influence, I yield: 
Dispose, elect, and whomsoe’er tho. wilt 
Rescind from our confederates. Keep alone 
A weapon for thy father: thou shalt teach me 
What post I should fill up, what blow inflict, 
The whole shall teach me, when the whole is ready: 
In thee and thy judicious rage I trust. 

‘ Ray. But... more than thou may’st think... that time draws 

near. 

Thou wilt not be inconstant ? 

‘ Gu. I am thy father: 
Dost thou expect to change? 

‘ Ray. Then whet thy blade, 
For at the dawn of day ... but who approaches ? 
Bianca!...Oh my friend, let us avoid her. 
The last directions to this mighty work 
Haste we to give. To thee I shall return, 
Father, ere long, and then thou shalt know all.’ 








In the fourth act, Lorenzo and Julian discover some out- 
lines of the plot of Salviati, and make approaches to Ray- 
mond and Guglielmo, but without effect. On the whole, this 
act somewhat lingers, and falls off in business and interest 
from the preceding. — The fifth act has great merit. Ray- 
mond is just risen, and preparing to go out; when Bianca, who 
has observed his restlessness during the night, attempts to 
win from him the secret of his purpose. The entire scene 
is noble and pathetic. She obtains a glimpse of his aim, 
10 when 
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when the father of Raymond arrives to detain her at home. 
The church-bell tolls for the mass, during which the assassi- 
nation is to be attempted, while these parties are assembled. 
Raymond goes away, and Guglielmo completes the discovery 
of the plan to Bianca. ‘The author has not ventured, as an 
English dramatist would have done, to shift the scene into the 
church, and to display the abortive attempt in action: but Ray- 
mond returns to his apartment mortally wounded in a scufile 
with Julian, whom he has slain. He is followed by Lorenzo, 
triumphant ; Salviati having missed his blow, and being now 
at the mercy of the Grand-duke, who orders the execution of 
the conspirators. The character of Raymond is admirabl 
drawn, and supported throughout the piece: even in his fall, 
he preserves a nobleness which divides with his conqueror the 
approbation of the spectator. 

This sublime tragedy is better suited for representation on a 
Parisian than on a London theatre: but still, with some abridge- 
ment of the declamatory passages, with some increase of prac- 
tical bustle, and above all with frequent variations of scene 
and a progressive magnificence of locality, the piece might be 
borne among ourselves. From the house of Raymond to the 
mansion of Lorenzo, from the palace of the Gonfalonier 
to the cathedral of Florence, the opportunity for a climax 
of decoration was complete; and this most important source 
of gratification, which in an opera is never neglected, has here 
been deliberately sacrificed to an improbable unity of place. 
Even where the action implies sameness of locality, it is by 
prudent poets deemed conducive to stage-effect to coxtrive 
some change of decoration. So, in the musical monodrama 
of Ramler, intitled Jno, while her soliloquy in recitative goes 
on, she plunges from the rock, and finds herself suddenly 
surrounded by tritons and mermaids, who carry her in 
triumph on a car of shell, and close the piece with an har- 
monious chorus: in this case, the effect would have been 
feeble without the concluding spectacle. 

Compared with the conspiracy of the Pazzi, Don Garcia 
is but a dull dark tragedy, full of an argumentative eloquence 
more adapted for the epopea. Cosmo, the Grand-duke of 
Florence, has three sons, Diego, Piero, and Garcia. He is 
jealous of Salviati, whose family have been hereditary enemies 
of the Medici, and consults his sons about the conduct to 
be pursued: when Diego advises the use of force, Piero that 
of cunning, and Garcia that of clemency. It appears that 
Garcia is in love with Julia, the daughter of Salviati, who re- 
mains as an hostage in the Grand-duke’s power. Cosmo 
offers to Garcia the hand of Julia, on the condition of his assas- 
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sinating the father; and Garcia, with an excess of depravity 
which is wholly unprepared by his apparently kind and 
enthusiastic character, is induced, in order to save the threat- 
ened life of Julia, to undertake the foul deed. Piero is then 
instructed to decoy Salviati to the place of sacrifice, and leads 
thither instead his elder brother Diego, whom Garcia dis- 

tches. Cosmo comes to view the body of his enemy, finds 
that of his eldest son, and stabs Garcia with his own hand. 
The atrocity equals the improbability of these situations, which 
belong to the class of moral caricature, or of tragedy run 
mad, as in Titus Andronicus. A few scattered maxims of 
Machiavelian state-craft form the only striking passages of 
this dire composition. 

We must add a word or two concerning Saul. It is a good 
specimen of the sacred drama, and adapted for representation 
at boarding-schools and in private families. ‘Though the ca- 
tastrophe is imperfect, and the style less beautiful than that of 
the Esther or the Athaliah of Racine, it contains much fine 
poetry. The performance of sacred dramas on Sundays is 
tolerated in all catholic and in some protestant provinces, and 
certainly tends to infuse a tasteful piety, with a knowlege of 
Jewish history and antiquities. 

To give our readers an idea of the spirit and quality of 
Mr. Lloyd’s translation, we shall quote first the Italian and 
then the English opening of the Orestes: Electra speaks. 


‘“‘ Notte funesta, atroce, orribil notte, 

Presente ognora al mio pensiero! ogni anno, 
Oggi ha due lustri, ritornar tt veggio 

Vestita d'atre tenebre di sangue: 

Eppur quel sangue, ch’ espiar tt debbe, 

Finor non scorre.—O rimembranza ! O vista! 
Agamemnon, misero padre, in queste 

Soglie svenato io ti vedea ; svenato, 

E per qual mano !—O notte, almen mi scorgi 
Non vista, al sacro avello. Ah pur ch’ Egisto 
Pria che raggiorni, a disturbar non venga 

Il mio pianto, che al cenere paterno 

Misera reco in annual tributo ! 

Tributo, il sol ch’ to dar per or ti possa, 

Di pianto, o padre, e di non morta speme 

Di possibil vendetta. Ah, si: te’l giuro: 

Se in Argo io vivo, entro tua reggia, al fianco 
D’iniqua madre, e d’un Egisto to schiava, 
Null altro fammi ancor soffrir tal vita, 

Che la speranza di vendetta. E lungi, 

Ma wivo, Oreste. To ti salvai, fratello : 

A: te mi serbo ; infin che sorga il giorno, 

Che tu, non pianto, ma sangue nemico 
Scorrer farai sulla paterna tomba.” 


Mr. Lloyd 
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Mr. Lloyd thus renders this prologue, or soliloquy, or first 


scene: 


‘ Electra. Oh fatal, horrible, atrocious night, 
Oh night, for ever present to my thoughts! 
Now, for two lustres, every year, I’ve witness’d, 
Pall’d in ensanguined darkness, thy return ; 

Yet, .’tis not shed, the expiatory blood, 

The blood that thou requirest. Oh remembrance! 
Oh Agamemnon, oh my wretched father ! 
Within these thresholds I beheld thee slain ; 
And by what hand? To his most sacred tomb, 
Oh night, thou guidest me, by all unseen ; 
Except, indeed, that, ere to-morrow dawn, 
Egisthus do not come to interrupt 

The tears, which I disconsolately bring 

In annual tribute to his sacred ashes! 

The only tribute which I now can give thee 

Of past affection, and the only pledge 

Of a. not yet quite banish’d from my bosom, 
Of possible revenge. Ah! yes: I swear, 

If yet I live in Argos, in this palace, 

Near a flagitious mother, and the slave 

Of an AEgisthus, it is that revenge, 

That possible revenge, and nothing else, 

That gives me strength t’endure the life I lead. 
Orestes yet, though far from Argos, lives. 
*Twas I that saved thee, brother; and for thee 
I save myself, until the day arise, 

When thou shalt shed upon my father’s tomb, 
Not tears, but life-blood of an enemy.’ 


Precision and elegance no doubt characterize this imitation: 
but in euphony it is somewhat deficient. We observe many 
lines, if not here, yet in other scenes, which are not to be 
scanned. An English heroic blank-verse should consist of 
five feet, of which the last two must be iambic; and a pause, 
or ceesura, resting on along syllable, must occur at the end 
of the second or the third foot. With these conditions, which 
involve five syllables, the remaining five syllables may be long 
or short, and the feet be trochaic or iambic. A supernume- 
rary short syllable is tolerated at the end of the line, especially 
in dramatic writing. In Don Garcia, occur these words: 

‘ although the son 
Of the brother of my mother, he, no less 
Than was his father once, is our sworn foe.’ 


The penultimate of these lines can not in any way be read 
into legitimate metre. Perhaps Mr. Lloyd, like the epic 
poet Southey, to whom in a prefixed sonnet he dedicates these 
volumes, thinks that occasionally a voluntary dissonance in- 
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terrupts agreeably the sameness of regular metre. However 
this may be, great merit is due to Mr. L. for the patience and 
perseverance, as well as for the propriety and effect, with 
which his long task has been executed. Translators too com- 
monly confine their efforts to the beauties of foreign authors, 
and think that our literature is best enriched by the trans- 
plantation only of chosen specimens: but to one reader this 
and to another ¢hat effusion is most valuable; and perhaps 
original enterprizes are more frequently suggested by the siips 
than by the achievements of genius, since failure bestows 
hope, while success inflicts despair, on rivalry. 





Art. III. On Gun-shot Wounds of the Extremities, requiring the 
different Operations of Amputation, with their After-treatment, 
with four explanatory Plates. By G. J. Guthrie, Deputy-In- 
spector of Military Hospitals. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1815. 


((ataurrovs as war is in its immediate effects, yet, like other 

evils physical and moral, it is attended by some beneficial 
consequences ; of which, one that is very far from inconsider- 
able is the means which it affords for improving the practice 
of surgery. Of these benefits, both the English and the 
French have not been backward to avail themselves: but, as 
the French were personally engaged in fighting before the 
English, their experience was gained at an earlier period of 
the contentions which have lately agitated Europe; and they ° 
had already acquired much important knowlege, before the 
subject was taken up by the English. We have reason to 
believe, however, that our countrymen have now fully equalled 
their rivals in real advances in their profession; although no 
work has hitherto appeared of equal importance with the 
French publications, especially that of Larrey. The treatise 
now before us is the most considerable that has fallen under 
our notice, as containing a detailed account of the experience 
acquired in actual service; and it conveys a very respectable 
idea both of the talents of the writer and of the general state 
of the science of his colleagues. ‘The object of the work is 
to point out under what circumstances gun-shot wounds of 
the extremities require the operation of amputation, what are 
the best methods of performing it, and how the subsequent 
treatment is to be conducted. 

Mr. Guthrie commences by discussing a preliminary ques- 
tion of great importance, and which has been the subject of 
much controversy ; viz. whether limbs that are so essentially 
injured as to require amputation ought to be removed imme- 
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diately, or whether a length of time should not be permitted 
to elapse, in order that the patient may be brought into a 
better condition for bearing the operation. He supplies an 
historical detail of the opinions that have been maintained on 
this point; from which we learn that the older surgeons, as 
Wiseman and Le Dran, were in favour of the early operation, 
but that more recently the contrary doctrine has prevailed, 
and received the powerful sanction of the French Academy 
and of John Hunter. Larrey, however, has again adverted to 
the early operation, which he decidedly recommends; and 


the same practice is warmly advocated by the present author. 


He controverts the rule of postponing the operation, both 
by shewing that the opinion was embraced on hypothetical 
grounds, and still more by stating that the ample experience of 
the Peninsular war very decisively establishes the benefit of 
the contrary mode. The hypothetical reasons on which the 
delay has been advised are principally the following. It has 
been said that the shock given to the constitution by the 
wound alone is often as much as its powers are able to endure, 
and that they would not be equal to any additional suffering ; 
that the inflammatory fever necessarily consequent on the 
wound is frequently very violent; and that it must be greatly 
augmented by superadding the effect of the operation. It has 
also been supposed that, after the inflammatory fever arising 
from the wound has subsided, and suppuration has taken 
place, the system is reduced to a state of languor or inaction 
which is more favourable for recovery after the operation, be- 
cause it is less susceptible of a new attack of fever.—To these 
observations, it is replied that the removal of a shattered limb, 


_ producing constant pain and irritation, is less likely to increase 


and prolong the state of fever, than the temporary addition 
of pain which is caused by the operation; and that there is 
more danger of the constitution ultimately sinking under the 
debilitating process which ensues, when the parts are left to 
the efforts of nature, than when all extraneous matters are 
carefully taken away, and only a clear incised wound is left. 
If feverish symptoms occur to an alarming extent, it is better. 
to moderate them by the appropriate antiphlogistic treatment, 
than that we should trust to an uncertain process, which we 
have it not in our power to regulate. 

We shall quote a few paragraphs in which the author’s 
opinions on this point are stated : but, in order to understand 
his remarks, the reader must bear in mind that, when Mr, 
Guthrie insists on the early operation, it is. not meant that it 


should be performed instantly after the wound has been in- 
flicted, 
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flicted, but after a short interval, varying according to cir- 
cumstances, although perhaps never more than 48 hours. 


‘ During the course of the Peninsular war, the success of am- 
putations performed on the field of battle became so notorious, 
even among the soldiery, that the anxiety expressed by them, to 
have these operations executed with as little delay as possible, has 
frequently been prejudicial ; for as much attention must be paid to 
avoid operating too soon, as too late, and perhaps for a reason 
quite contrary to that usually received as legitimate for not ope- 
rating, viz. that the sufferer may have time to recover from the 
shock of the injury, and approach as near as possible to a state of 
health; and the farther he is from this state of health, the greater 
the chance of a fatal termination. 

‘ If a soldier at the end of two, four, or six hours after the in- 
jury, has recovered from the general constitutional alarm occa- 
sioned by the blow, his pulse becomes regular and good, his 
stomach easy, he is less agitated, his countenance revives, and he 
begins to feel pain, stiffness, and uneasiness in the part: he will 
now undergo the operation with the greatest advantage, and if he 
bears it well, of which there will be but little doubt, he will re- 
cover in the proportion of nine cases out of ten in any operation 
on the upper extremity, or below the middle of the thigh, without 
any of the bad consequences usually mentioned by authors, as 
following such amputations. | 

‘ If, on the contrary, the operation be performed before the 
constitution has recovered itself, to a certain degree, from the 
alarm it has sustained, the additional injury will most probably be 
more than he can bear, and he will gradually sink under it and 
die.’— 

‘ If the operation be delayed beyond the first twenty-four hours 
in some persons, and in others thirty-six hours, pain, low, tume- 
faction, and the other constituents of inflammation come on ra- 
pidly ; attended by increased arterial action, severe nervous 
twitchings, thirst, heat of skin, general restlessness, delirium, and 
the patient is soon carried off, if the injury has been extensive, 
Many very severe wounds do not terminate so quickly, the symp- 
toms exist in a less degree, and may be moderated by the anti- 
phlogistic treatment until suppuration is estabtished, and the 
ptimary high excitement reduced within the limits of hectic fever, 
depending upon the irritation of incurable parts. 

‘ In any period from the time inflammation has commenced in 
the seat of injury, and symptomatic fever is established, ,ampu- 
tation is performed under very different circumstances than when 
it has been done prior to their supervening ; the parts to be di- 
vided are no longer in a healthy state; they have taken on inflam- 
matory action tending to suppuration, and will not unite by 
adhesive inflammation, as they would have done if they had been 
divided forty-eight hours sooner. The operation, instead of re- 
lieving the symptomatic fever, greatly increases it. It is now 
really a violence superadded to the injury; and the patient dies, 
without very active means are employed for his relief, and even 
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under the most vigorous and attentive treatment it frequently 
proves fatal, although his life may be prolonged for some days.’ 

Having thus given, at considerable length, his reasons for 
preferring early operations, the author now enters into a more 
minute detail, and applies his general principles to particular 
circumstances and individual cases. He divides operations, 
according: to the period at which they are performed, into 
primary and secondary ; calling them 

‘ Primary, when performed within forty-eight hours after the 
receipt of the injury; or before the constitution has become af- 
fected in consequence of the accident, or inflammatory action in 
the part, constituting symptomatic fever. 

‘ Secondary, when performed after this symptomatic fever has 
continued some time and subsided ; suppuration being fully esta- 
blished, the strength of the patient considerably reduced, and the 
powers of nature found incapable of effecting a cure, or of sup- 
porting longer the disease without material disadvantage; which 
in general is a period of from three to six weeks,’ 


This comparative view confirms the conclusion that had 
been already formed in favour of an early operation, and 
seems to prove that many of the bad consequences, commonl 
attributed to amputations in general, are owing merely to their 
improper delay. We meet with some good remarks on the 
difference between the situation of patients that require am- 
putation in military practice, and those under domestic 
treatment; from which it may be perceived that, although 
the arguments of Mr. Guthrie chiefly refer to the former 
class, they are also in a considerable degree applicable tc the 
latter. 

After this important preliminary question has been tho- 
roughly discussed, we proceed to a description of the oper- 
ation, with the general principles which are to be observed in 
performing it. Mr. G. commences with some judicious reason- 
ing, which seems to possess a degree of originality, on the 
manner of performing what he styles the primary and the se- 
condary operations, arising from a difference in the condition 
of the parts undergoing amputation. In the former case, the 
parts are in their sound and natural state, but in the latter 
frequently in the reverse; a circumstance that produces a va- 
riation not merely in the method of operating, but in the 
principle on which the cure is to be conducted. In the earl 
operation, this is generally to be accomplished by adhesion ; 
whereas, in the latter, the more tedious processes of suppur- 
ation and granulation are absolutely necessary. 

‘ In primary amputations, or in the natural state of parts, the 


loose attachment of the cellular membrane to the fascia, and to 
the muscles beneath, permits of much retractile power in the in- 


teguments ; 
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; and when the first incision is made through the fascia, 
retract considerably; and this is powerfully assisted by an 
assistant grasping the limb with both hands previous to the inci- 
sion being made, and pulling the integuments as much upwards as 
possible, which puts the skin to be Sivided on the stretch, and 
renders its division more easy to the surgeon, and less painful to 
the patient, especially if the limb be again firmly grasped below, 
and the integuments made tense downwards.— 

‘ In operations performed from the third to the twelfth day, in 
parts at a little distance from the injury, this retraction will not 
take place sufficiently, either naturally, or by the force of an as- 
sistant, from the quantity of coagulable lymph thrown out; it will 
in these cases be necessary to turn a little of it back, and to se- 
peiete it to a greater distance from the parts beneath, without 

owever turning it back as usually recommended like the top of 
a glove. It will also be frequently necessary to dissect away with 
the point of the knife some of the jelly-like substance that fills the 
cellular membrane underneath, if union be desired.’ 


It is stated to be a recommendation of the primary oper-; 
ations, that there are commonly but few arteries which require 
the ligature, not more than one half or one third as many as in 
the secondary operations; thus saving much pain and danger 
by materially shortening the duration of the process. An 
‘Improvement of some importance has been made during the 
course of the Peninsular war, in cutting off both the ends cf 
the ligatures close to the knot on the artery, and letting the 
small remains of the ligatures escape through the wound 
without any farther care. Mr. G. observes: 


‘ I consider this improvement as very valuable, in all cases that 
will not unite by the first intention. The ligatures, if there be 
many, form into ropes, are the cause of much irritation, and are 
frequently pulled away with the dressings; by cutting them off 
these evils are avoided, and the knots will come away with the 
discharge. It is adopting the practice, in a view. diametrically 
opposite to that of its advocates, but it will be found very advan- 
tageous in all cases of operations performed in unsound parts, or 
in irritable, or bad constitutions, where union will not take place, 


or only in a slight degree.’ 


A point of practice, in which the experience of the late 
war has led to a conclusion very different from that which 
has been generally adopted by the English surgeons, is that 
the union of the parts after amputation is not uniformly to 
be attempted by what is called the first intention. Larrey, 
in always proceeding on the plan of keeping open the wound, 
seems to have fallen into the opposite error; although, from 
the following remarks, it will appear that Mr. Guthrie agrees 
with him under certain circumstances. 

‘In 
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‘ In unsound parts, union by the first intention will not take 
place, their vital powers are frequently weak, and a to carry 
on any high action, or support themselves under it. When parts 
thus situated are brought down in close contact by adhesive 
plasters, the patient is for the first twenty-four or forty-eight hours 
easier, he then becomes restless, irritable, the stump swells, the 
constriction of the plasters brings on inflammation, more evident 
however by the tumefaction than the redness of the parts. There 
is constant fever ; a gradual prostration of — and the patient 
at the end of two or three weeks dies exhausted. 

‘ In other cases of secondary amputation, where the operation 
has been performed in parts apparently sound, and the wound has 
been brought into close contact, the symptomatic fever shall soon 
return with violence, and continue ; the integuments shall unite, 
there shall be little or no external swelling or inflammation, and 
all will appear to do well in the wound, yet the constitutional irri- 
tation shall increase rather than diminish, the skin become perma- 
nently hot, the pulse very quick, with a gradual deterioration of 
all the symptoms usually attendant on irritative fever, under which 
the patient at the end of ten or fourteen days is carried off.’ 


These observations on the general principles on which 
amputation is to be conducted are followed by a description of 
the particular operations ; viz. that of the lower extremity at the 
hip-joint, of the thigh, the leg, the foot and toes, the upper 
extremity at the shoulder-joint, the head of the humerus, the 
arm, the elbow-joint, the fore-arm, the metacarpus and fingers. 
The only part which we shall especially notice is the first of 
these sections, the amputation of the lower extremity at the 
hip-joint; which has seldom been performed, and is generall 
mentioned as a dreadful operation, that is never to be meres | 
It has, however, been attempted both by the French and the 
English surgeons in the late war; and, though hitherto with 
imperfect success, it appears that cases occur in which it is 
admissible, when it affords the only prospect, of saving life: 
while the improved experience of modern surgery gives us 
ge to hope that future attempts may be more fortunate. 

{r. Guthrie subjoins a long detail of the different cases in 
which the operation has been performed and endeavours to 
account for the unsuccessful issue of most of them. His 
reasoning is at least specious, and we are disposed to coin- 
cide in the ensuing remarks, with which he sums up the 
argument ; . 

‘ These cases prove, that the operation is not only necessary, 
but practicable, and that it’ may be effected with success under 
certain circumstances. This being granted, it pe em follows, 
that the operation ought to be recommended and performed in 
every case in which it can alone bring relief, or offer a prospect of 

success. 
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success. No man should, therefore, be allowed to die without its 
being proposed to him; and if it be a case for primary operation, 
the sooner it is done on the field of battle, consistent with pro- 
priety, the greater will be the chance of success, for the patient 
cannot live to the period for secondary amputation. It is in this, 
and other operations high in the thigh, that the question of time 
is most important, for haste is as injurious as delay, when impro- 
perly applied. 

‘ if the patient has suffered much loss of blood, or is in a state 
of syncope, or nearly approaching to it, unable to articulate, with 
a pulse scarcely perceptible, and the skin clammy and cold, an 
immediate operation would only hasten his death; but if excited 
by stimulants and cordials, he will have some chance of recovering 


‘himself in an hour or two, so as to undergo the operation with a 


better prospect of success, or he will in that period sink and die. 
If, on the contrary, he is brought to the surgeon, although much 
alarmed and reduced by the sudden shock and loss of blood, with 
strong sensations of pain, expressed by his cries for assistance, 
convulsive motions of the limb and body, and-the powers of the 
sensorium not destroyed, the operation should be paces im- 
mediately; or, instead of becoming more calm and collected, he 
will gradually sink into the state of the first described, and be un- 
able to bear the operation. On the other hand, the first mentioned, 
if he be excitable, will in time rather approach to the state of the 
latter, and from the pain, &c. he suffers, will call for the per- 
formance of the operation. This violent nervous commotion, 
however, is not common ; it depends upon particular idiosyncra- 
sies, and will never in the first be so excessive as in the last.’ 


The remainder of the volume, though not the least valuable 
part to the actual practitioner, affords less scope for critical 
remark, as it is chiefly occupied with a description of the 
method of performing the amputation of particular limbs. 


The directions are ‘apparently judicious, and they are given 


_ with that precision which indicates a thorough knowlege of 
_ the subject, the result of much experience matured by a sound 


judgment. After the above observations, it will not be neces- 
sary for us to add any general character of the work; and we 


- need scarcely say that we consider it as a valuable addition to 


the stock of knowlege which we before possessed on prac- 
tical surgery, and as containing a fund of original information 


" on topics of great importance. 
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Art. IV. The History of the Island of Guernsey, Part of the 
ancient Duchy of Normandy, from the remotest Perjod of Anti- 
me Fn the Year 1814. Conipining an interesting Account of 
ps land; its Government, Civil, Military, and Ecclesiastical ; 
peculiar Privileges, Customs, &c. With Particulars of the 
neighbouring Islands of Alderney, Serk, and Jersey. Compiled 
from the valuable Collections of the late Henry Budd, Esq. 
His Majesty’s Receiver, and more than Thirty Years Resident in 
the Island; (collected by him for the Purpose of Publication, 
which his Death ws ;) as well as from authentic Docu- 
ments, Royal Charters, Public Records, and Private Manu- 
scripts. By William Berry, late of the College of Arms, 
London. Embellished and illustrated with a correct Map of 
the Island ; View of the Town; Plates of the Churches, Castles, 
and other Public Buildings, Gentlemen’s Seats, &c. &c. &c. 
4to. 31. 3s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1815, , 


OPOGRAPHY, or rather Chorographys is become a public 
assion in this country. he basis or lower shelf of 
our libraries is laid, with allegoric propriety, in a fifty-fold 
folio collection of county-histories:— hence ascend as it 
were the quarto bands of political theorists and annalists, who 
connect us with the rest of Europe;— while the upper 
shelves contain, in slim octavo or duodecimo, the more 
volatile distillations of public mind, the poems, plays, ro- 
mances, and essays. We have no doubt that a history of the 
island of Guernsey will be deemed a welcome appendage to 
the extant mass of local description, with which our literature 
is somewhat heavily adorned. 

One mischief results from the study of petty details; viz. 
that those who attend to the little never accomplish the great. 
The eye, which is accustomed to dwell on the parish-churches 
of a county, or the local seats of the gentry, soon mistakes 
relative for positive rank; and, if called to decide about the 
plan of a new gaol, a new hospital, or a new church, it will 
bestow approbation on what is positively contemptible, though 
relatively stately. On the contrary, those who give a select 
attention to European monuments of art, and disdainfull 
overlook the paltry edifices of every place and situation, wi 
reserve their efforts for enterprizes that are ornamental to 
their neighbourhood and honourable to their country. A 
vast expenditure is issued yearly by every shire for some ob- 
jects of public utility; yet how very rare is any tasteful atten- 
tion to those constructions, by which a long posterity will 
estimate our refinement and our magnificence ! 

We wish that county-historians, instead of crowding their 
books with plates, would carefully omit the notice of every 
thing that is insignificant, and rather assist its demolition by 
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their neglect than secure its longevity by their record. If 
our ‘very ‘small purishes could consolidated, and one 
edifice reer in the room of two that are aukward, 
e catalogue of our churches would ‘be more honourable to 
our devotional taste than it is at present. The bridges in our 
roads, also, are commonly so narrow as not to allow the 
simultaneous ,passage of carriages in different directions. 
Wherever such public nuisances exist, the chorographer 
should denounce them to the country. With inferior means 
of national expenditure, “ they manage these things better 
in France.” Perhaps our age of architecture is. not yet 
arrived : but it is surely time to prepare for the developement 
of the national “ organ of constructiveness.” — 

In the preface to this work, which is dedicated to the 
Prince Regent, the author mentions that he has: derived 
assistance from Mr. Falle’s History of Jersey; and from the 
papers, of the late Mr. Henry Budd, resident as his Majesty’s 
receiver during about thirty years in the island of Guernsey. 

Mr. Berry, however, travelled over the district personally, to 

collect materials and 'to make sketches ; and he praises the com- 
municative hospitality of the genteeler inhabitants. He has 

also accumulated much information from French antiquaries : 
but the aid‘of his predecessor Dicey is valued low. 

Guernsey, as well ‘as the neighbouring islands of Jersey, 
Alderney, and Serk, was subject to the kings of France until 
the year 887, when Charles the Gross ceded the province of 
Neustria to the Normans. ‘This cession was confirmed five 
ye afterward by’Charles the Simple, and then incorporated 

‘Rollo with the duchy of Normandy. On the acquisition 
of England by William the seventh duke of Normandy, in 
1666, these islands became annexed to the domain of the 
crown of Great Britain, and have ever since continued their 
adhesion. ae 

The history of Guernsey is here divided into six periods: 

i. From the original settlement of the island, to its incorpo- 

ration with the duchy of Normandy in 892. ii. From that 

period to the removal of ‘the seat of government from France 

to England ‘by William the ‘Conqueror. iii. From the 

latter.event to the decease of ‘Richard I. in 1199. iv. From 

the surrender of the duchy of Normandy by King John, ‘to 

the deposition of Richard the Second.’ v. From'the accession | 

of Henry IV. to the decease of Elizabeth im'1603. - vi. From 

the accession of ‘the Scotch king to'the present time. “These 

periods'are well chosen, because they mark real ¢hanges in 

‘the relative condition of the ‘inhabitants of Gmernsey. — 

The introduction, however, is somewhat superfluous, ‘and 
repeats 
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repeats many very questionable dreams of the ere 
According to Mr. Berry, Guernsey was first peopled by 
fugitive followers of Ambiorix. 

Chapter i. treats of the situation, extent, division, and 
pulation of the island, and is illustrated by a view of Saint, 
Peter’s Port. The entire population is estimated at 21,300 
persons. — Chap. ii. enumerates the several appellations. by 
which these islands have been known in antient and modern 
history, and decides that Ceesarea was the antient name of 
Guernsey in the Itinerary of Antonine; which opinion differs 
from that of Cellarius and D’Anville. Some learned com- 
mentaries on the state of Phoenician or Carthaginian com- 
merce with Britain, written by Dr. Ubele, are attached ‘to 
this section. — Chap. iii. inquires who were the antient in- 
habitants of Guernsey, previously to its incorporation with 
Normandy. Here, the manuscript archives of Dol are made 
to supply interesting illustrations. —'The fourth chapter 
describes the islands under the first six dukes of Normandy: 
but something more of reference was desirable to justify so 
complete a detail. Views of Ivy Castle and Vale ‘ Castle 
illustrate this section. — The fifth chapter includes the history 
of the islands under the kings of England until the death of 
Richard I.; and the sixth goes on to the deposition of 
Richard II. Great skill and knowlege are displayed in 
attaching to local occurrences so much of general history as 
these chapters contain. — Chap. vii. continues the insular 
history to the time of Elizabeth; and the eighth, to the year 
1814. 

A valuable chapter is the ninth, which contains: incidental 
remarks on the insular tenures, coins, weights, and measures. 
Some corn-rents are levied in this island, which have occa- 
sioned a singular dilemma, best reported in the author’s 
words : 


‘ However inconsistent, it has hitherto been a matter of much 
doubt whether persons owing wheat rents were not obliged to dis- 
charge them in corn of the growth of the island, and no other, 
although the whole produce of every acre under cultivation would 
scarcely pay one-half of the several rents due upon the houses in 
the High Street, where not a single grain can possibly be grown. 
Yet, notwithstanding this impossibility, and even a restriction 
under certain penalties, made by the court itself, by. ordinance 
dated 20th October, 1808, to prevent the purchase, by any one, ef 
more wheat, barley, and rye, of the growth of the island, than ab- 
solutely necessary for existence (and which was not repealed till 
the 17th January, 1814); the present bailiff, in 1811, refused good 
wheat, insisting upon the payment in the growth of the island ; 
and actually went so far, as 9 imprison one of his ameec' a 
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house in High Street (Mr.,Henry-Dure] Jeremie) to enforce it. 


The subject has, very properly, and much to Mr. Jeremie’s credit, 
been brought before the Lords of the Council, who have lately 
given it as their opinion, that wheat of the growth of the island 
eannot be exacted. A point of the utmost consequence to every 
tenant, who can hereafter pay his rent in kind, should his landlord, 
at the time it is due, refuse to affix such a fair price in money as 
may induce him to pay in cash: for, according to the present 
mode of assessment, the price is not fixed till after the tenant is 
ecluded the option of paying in corn; and though the payment 
A wheat might possibly irritate the landlord ever after to demand 
corn, and refuse money, yet the general payment of wheat, which 
in many instances could neither be consumed nor vended, would 
ultimately induce the receiver at once to fix a fair price in money.’ 


The tenth chapter, which traces the geography of the 
parochial districts, is illustrated with views of all the ten 
churches which decorate the island; and also with sketches 
of the principal country-seats of the gentry. Many grave- 
stones are copied with redundant industry; and the plates 
are more numerous and less beautiful than an artist would 
desire: but they tell their tale plainly.— The eleventh 
chapter collects the laws and customs of the land, which 
differ widely from those of England: a Norman common 
law, or set of precedents, laid down by an arbitrary court, 
forms the basis of the jurisprudence.— In chap. xii. Mr. 
Berry describes the civil constitution and royal court: the 
public prison, and other administrative institutions. Ne- 

tism is a grievance imputed to the government of Guernsey: 
the bailiff and jurats, to whom the practical sway is com- 
mitted, having so intermarried with one another’s relations, 
that a family-compact rules the island. — The thirteenth 
chapter treats of the military government: the fourteenth, 
of the interior government: the fifteenth, of the legislation 
of the island: the sixteenth, of the convention of the states ; 
and the seventeenth, of the privileges of the islands. In the 
eighteenth, the author comes to the ecclesiastical history of 
Guernsey ; and here we find a horrible anecdote of persecu- 
tion signalizing even this petty territory : 

‘ Edward VI.’s short reign was. nevertheless crowned with more 
success than his father’s ; the Reformation made rapid advances 
towards -completion, and the English Liturgy, more commonly 
called the Service’ Book, translated into French, was transmitted to 


-these islands, and used in all the churches. But upon Mary’s ac- 
~eession to the throne of England it received a severe shock, and 


Hopery yee again introduced. 
le: cruel Ps ae bigotry, superstition, and fanaticism, even ex- 
tended to this island with increased barbarity, in the commission 


ef a deed, at the bare recital of which, human nature shrinks with 
. 12 horror 
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horror and detestation. - Katherine Gowches, a poor widow of 
St. Peter's Port, and her two daughters, were by the then Dean, 
Jaques Amy, found guilty of heresy, condemned to the fire, and 
delivered over to the bailiff, Elier Gosselin, who ordered their exe- 
cution to take place on the 18th July, 1556. One of them, named 
Perotine Massey, had married a Protestant minister, who, to avoid 
persecution, had fied the island; she was at the time great with 
child, and when at the stake, in the midst of the flames and the 
anguish of her sufferings, brought forth a lovely boy, which was in- 
stantly snatched from the devouring element by one of the by- 
standers. The news of this extraordinary birth, and miraculous 
escape of the infant, was immediately communicated; but the 
inhuman bailiff, whose very name, stained with such. unheard-of 
cruelty, should be held in abhorence, or rather blotted out for 
ever, (horrid te relate!) ordered the innocent babe to be cast again 
into the flames, which was accordingly executed, and the little 
martyr perished with his mother.’ 


Chapter xix. treats of the commerce of the country. The 
author is a great friend to those liberal principles of trade 
which propose to allow all nations to barter with all, without 
any duties, prohibitions, bounties, or restrictions. This is 
not to be considered as any apology of contraband trans- 
actions, but may perhaps help to account for that common 
persuasion even among the more gentlemanly merchants in 
Guernsey, that no impropriety attaches to smuggling. 

The agriculture and natural productions of the island are 
examined in the twentieth chapter: the use of vrac, or 
sea-weed, for fuel, is one peculiarity ; and the use of ormers, a 
shell-fish, for food, is another.— The twenty-first chapter 
furnishes some account of the subject-islands of Alderney, 
Serk, Herm, Jethou, and Jersey; and general observations 
on the character of this maritime population conclude the 
history: to which an appendix of documents is attached, 
such as a Flora, a Mineralogicon, Charters, Bullas, and 
Pedigrees. | 

Altogether, we think that this work deserves respectable 
rank among the county-histories of Great Britain; since it 
displays considerable historical knowlege, and appropriate 
reading in French law-books and continental antiquities. 
Few of the writers, who have hitherto addicted themselves 
to this line of composition, have climbed to the compre- 


hensive views of Mr. Berry. In general, a county-history 


is one perpetual repetition of an emmet’s crawl over a 
grave-stone; and, in the spirit of the memoirs of a. parish- 
clerk, to copy the mural monuments in the churches is the 
most eminent exertion of the author’s assiduity : —~but 
here we find local history made subservient to the disse- 
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mination of important archeological .instruction; and the 

ificance of village-anecdote exalted by attaching it as 
an indication of the progress of the whole. If the style has 
not all the polish or elegance of the accomplished scholar, it 
has much of the fullness and unaffectedness of the’ antient 
chronicle. 





Art. V. A Treatise on the Nature, Economy, and Practical Ma- 
nagement of Bees ; in which the various Systems of the British 
and Foreign Apiarians are examined, and the most improved 
Methods laid down for effectually preserving the Lives of the 
Bees. Containing, also, an accurate Description, illustrated by 
Plates, of the Hives invented by Lombard, Ducouedic, Huber, 
Vicat, L’Abbé della Rocca, and other foreign Apiarians ; and 
of a newly invented Hive, for the Purpose of depriving the 
Bees of their Honey with Safety and Expedition; forming the 
most complete Guide to the Study and Management of those 
valuable Insects. By Robert Huish, Author of the Peruvians, 
a Poem, &c. &c. Fellow of the Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
of Gottingen: Honorary Member of the Imperial Apiarian 
Society of Vienna; and Corresponding Member of the Agri- 
cultural Societies of Bavaria and Silesia. 8vo. pp. 438. 128. 
Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 


T# history of the domestic Bee, with all its attractions 
of curiosity and interest, is neither ‘yet exhausted nor 
wholly divested of obscurity and apparent contradictions. 
The author of the present treatise appears to have directed 
his attention to the culture of this wonderful insect during a 
period of twenty years; and the professed and praiseworthy 
ject of his publication is to remove those errors and pre- 
judices which have hitherto impeded the rearing of bees, in 
this country, on an extensive and profitable scale. In the 
plenitude of his information, however, and. in the charity of 
writing, he embraces a much wider range of discussion and 
inquiry, as will be manifest from the following exhibition of 
the subjects of his thirty-two chapters : | 


‘ On Bees in general. Description of the Queen-bee. On the 
Drones. On the Common Bees. On Hives in general. On 
the Position of the Apiary. On the Enemies of Bees. On the 
Maladies of the Bees. On the Brood. On the Combs of the 
Bees. On the different Substances which are found in a Hive. 
On Pollen or Farina. On Wax. On Honey. On Swarms in 

neral. On the Method of preparing Honey and Wax for the 
‘Markets. On the Causes of the ortality of Bees. On the Life 
of the Bee, and the Period of Duration.of a Hive. On the De- 
privation of the Hives, and whether it be better to suffocate 
them, or to deprive them of a Part of their Honey and Wax. 

On 
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On the Manner of Feeding Bees. On the Re-establishment of 
Hives, the Bees of which have’ perished by accident or want. 
On the Custom of transporting Hives from Place to Place, for 
the Purpose of fresh Pasturage, according to the Practice of the 
Ancients and the Moderns. On the Robberies of Bees, and the 
Method of preventing them. On the Advantages which accrue 
to the State, and to Individuals, from the Culture of the Bee. 
Directions for the Purchase of Hives. On the Countries most 
beneficially situated for the Culture of the Bee, and the Number 
of Hives which each Country can support. On the Distance 
which’ Bees fly for Food. The Apiarian’s Monthly Manual, or 
Directions for the Management of Bees in every. Month of the 
Year. List of Trees, Plants, and Flowers, from which the Bees 
extract their Honey and Wax. On the different Species of Bees 
in various Parts of the World. Method of increasing the 
Culture of the ‘Bee, by the Formation of an Apiarian Society. 
On the Manufacture of Mead.’ 


The more special contents of each chapter occupy ten 
es. Were we to subtract, however, from this seem] 

octavo all that’ is not original, or not duly authenticated, it 
would dwindle to a slender pamphlet. Mr. Huish certainly 
manifests an acquaintance with some of the most distinguished 
foreign works connected with the object of his pursuit: but 
he seems to be more conversant in the practical than in the 
theoretical details of the apiary; and, as an accurate and 
patient observer of the ways and manners of his favourite 
insects, he certainly does not surpass the level of some of his 
recursors, whose discoveries he affects to treat with ridicule. 
Disposed, then, as he may be to make himself merry at 
the expence of Reaumur, Schirah, Huber, &c. we cannot 
help regarding their statements and proofs as intitled to as 
much respect as his partial argumentation and rustic wit. 
‘His allegation, that the queen-bee is at once a mother and a 
virgin, strikes us as not less inconsistent with the analogies of 
nature, than the doctrine of her impregnation in the air, 
which he pretends to deride as altogether fabulous. Has 
he adverted to all the circumstances detailed by Huber and 
his assistant? or has he exercised the cautious sagacity which 
characterizes all their experiments and observations? Can 
any fact be more conclusive than the state in which the im- 
op mee queen returns to the hive? The reversed position 
of the sexes of certain wi insects, at the moment of their 
union, may excite this author’s contemptuous speers: but it 
is, nevertheless, an appointment of nature, as. any one may 
be convinced who will attentively watch the proceedings of 
the common domestic fly; and that they embrace, when on 
wing, in the open air, is a circumstance not concealed from 
E 4 common 
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_common observation.’ ‘Had ‘Mr. Huish made use of the Jaf 
-or book hive, and conducted his researches with the same 


unwearied coolness as the Genevan naturalist, he would have 
probably arrived at the same results, At all events, human 
reasoning and conjectures, on the propriety and fitness of 
any particular mode of animal reproduction, can never,. for a 
moment, be put in competition with ascertained facts. 
Were we to suppose that the eggs were fecundated by sexual 
union when in the body of the queen, and farther vivified by 
the addition of a fluid when in the: breeding cells, we might 
not only reconcile the conflicting sentiments of intelligent 
apiarians, but might also be enabled to explain the principle 
on which the number of drones bears a regular proportion 
to the population of the colony. The confirmation of such 
an hypothesis would, moreover, reveal a system of propa- 
gation paruicipatine> at once, of that which takes place among 
quadrupeds, birds, and fishes. The experiment, however, 
reported at page 35., is not quite satisfactory: because, 
although the ova in question may have been fecundated by 
the drones, we have no positive evidence that they were so. 
That bees actually grow, after they have emerged from the 
breeding cells, we cannot easily believe: but, like other flies, 
they may escape from their confinement in a condensed form, 
if we may be allowed the expression, and the subsequent dis- 
engagement of their wings, &c. may prevent their re-admission 
into, those cells which formerly sufficed to contain them. _ 
When, from a deficiency of drones, no swarm is likely to 
be produced, Mr. Huish recommends the adoption of the 
following method: (p. 44.) | 


* Watch at the entrance of one of your strongest hives, from 
the hours. of eleven to two, the time at which the , mia take their 
flight, and as they come out, or return, catch about thirty or forty 
of them, and as they have no sting, no danger awaits this operation; 
confine them in a bottle, or other close vessel until the evening, 
when you may introduce them to their new habitation. The hive will 
most readily receive them, the eggs will be fecundated, and in-a 
short time a good swarm may be expected. 

‘ I had an excellent opportunity of verifying the truth of this 
experiment during the course of last October: I was walking in 
the fields contiguous to my house, when, to my great surprize, I 
observed a swarm of bees passing at a short distance from me ;.I 
knew it could not be a natural, or regular swarm, as the drones 
in all my hives had been long since killed, and I had no doubt 
that the same circumstance had taken place in other apiaries. I 
was therefore convinced that it was a hive which, from some’ par- 
ticular reason, had forsaken its dwelling. With great. satisfaction 


_I saw the strangers alight on a hedge, and hastening home for’a 
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hive, I soon took possession of my unexpected treasure. My 
difficulties, however, now were only at their commencement. In 
what mannef were my new guests to be supported. Unfortunately 
I had not then in my possession any hive with combs, and the 
season was too far advanced to expect that any combs could then 
be constructed. By most indefatigable atteution, 1 was enabled 
to preserve the bees during the winter, and in the spring some 
combs were constructed. On taking possession of the hive in 
October, not a single drone was to be found, and I was conse- 

uently in despair of obtaining any swarms from it. I therefore 
denevnsined to adopt the experiment already stated, and the 
rreatest success attended my labours. I introduced about fifty 
drones, the eggs of the queen were fecundated, and I obtained 
two swarms Fen my hive in the course of the summer. I would 
however advise the person undértaking the above experiment, to 
move the hive into which he introduces the drones to some little 
distance from his apiary, as the drones in their flight on the 
following day will be apt to return to their parent hive.’ 


With regard to any particular facts which Reaumur 
affirms to have been the subjects of his personal observation, 
we have not been taught to disbelieve them on slight grounds : 
but, if it be true that ‘ there is no wonder in nature which 
the apiarian has not seen,’ Mr. Huish will surely not shrink 
from the consequence of his own ironical position; nor com- 
plain of injustice, if some future writer should treat several 
of the statements contained in the present treatise with levity, 
or reject them in the spirit of scepticism. | 

Among the few facts of an original nature which Mr. Huish 
appears to have established on satisfactory evidence, we ma 
notice the mode by which the working-bees dispatch the 
drones ; for he shews that, on this .occasion, they never use 
their stings, but gnaw the roots of the wings. He likewise 
asserts that the bees which are first bred in the combs of a 
hive are Jarger than those which are bred in an old stock- 
hive, the capacity of the cell being diminished by a small 
film which the bee throws off in quitting it; that the larger 
the bee, the greater is its indolence; and that the shape of 
the biiiepgiahiciere is always cylindrical, while that of the 
farina-gatherers is oval. It should seem that the contents of 
the honey-bag are reserved for the supply of the common stock ; 
while thé portion of mellifluous aliment, destined to the im- 
mediate wants of the individual, is circulated through the 
‘intestines, and assimilated with the system. (P. 63.) 


‘ Many remedies have been suggested for the sting of the 
bee. Vinegar, urine, the juice of certain plants, as the dandelion, 
dock, and others, and olive oil, which is said to be a remedy even 
fer the bite of the viper. All these applications, and even water 
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itself, assuage. the pain for the moment; but. the pain and the 
inflammation gradually return, as the virtues of the application 
decrease. The surest method to diminish the effect of the sting, 
is to extract it immediately, and strike the wound with some 
oulard or laudanum, I have universally found this application to 
e the most efficacious. It mast however be considered, that the 
remedy must be suited to the constitution ; for that which. will 
succeed with one person will fail with another. There are some 
rsons who assert that, after a certain number of stings received 
in any period of time whatever, the inflammation does not take 


place. I totally dissent from this opinion ; for after an experience 


of twenty years amongst bees, in which time the number of stings 
which I have received is innumerable, I am as much affected by 
one, as at the commencement of my career. M. Lombard is 
however of the former opinion,’ for he says, that the stings which 
he now receives are not attended with such painful consequences 
as when he was first stung ; and he wishes to know, if in length of 
time a species of inoculation of the venom of the bee does not 
take place which neutralizes its effects. If this visionary apiarian 
could verify this fact, I would place his statue in the next niche to 
Dr. Jenner. The nineteenth century could then boast of one im- 
portant discovery, and which would excite the gratitude of all 

Fable and appal- 
ling to the young apiarian, would then be a mere nullity, as he 
would only have to be inoculated with tle venom, to be in future, 
and for ever more, rendered venom-proof. 

‘ Swammerdam speaks of the possibility of avoiding the sting of 
the bee, on which an experiment is to be made. He advises to 
present a piece of old hat to the bee, and to cut away the point of 
the sting. He adds that the bee does not die, but that it is ren- 
dered incapable for ever after of stinging. 

‘ About thirty years ago a fly, the sting of which was venomous, 
‘was. very troublesome in many parts of Prussia, and a specific was 
published, which was not only a cure for the sting of that fly, but 
also for that of the bees, wasps, &c. It is as Follows : Beat an 
onion on a hard body to extract the juice, to which add a pinch 
of common salt, apply the juice to the sting, and the pain and in- 
flammation will instantly cease.’ 


Mr. Huish allots a chapter of considerable length to a 


‘critical review of different sorts of hives which have been pro- 


or adopted, concluding with a distinct account of that 
which his own experience and ingenuity have suggested ; and 
which, we doubt not, may be attended with some material 
advantages. ‘This portion of his work, however, will be best 
understood with the assistance of the plates; and, while its 
details would fatigue the general reader, a mere outline of its 
contents would prove very unsatisfactory to the professional 
bee-njaster. 


Few, 
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Few, we presume, will be disposed to question the sound- 
ness of the author’s opinions with regard to the position and 
arrangement of the hives. |The most desirable aspect foran 
apiary in this country, he observes, is two points to the east, 
and one to the south; and the hives should be placed on 
single stands, at no great elevation from the ground, and in a 
right line: or, if they cannot be conveniently oy. in one 
row, they should be disposed in chequers, in order that, when 
the bees take their flight, their ascent may not be impeded, 
The warping of the board, on which the hive is to stand, 
should be counteracted by two strips grooved in it cont 
to the grain of the wood; and the board itself should be 
cleaned about four times in the year, which will save the bees 
much toil and trouble. Every thing that can facilitate the 
ascent of enemies to the hives, — tall grass or plants in their 
immediate neighbourhood, against which the insects are apt 
to impinge, on their return from a fatiguing excursion, — the 
proximity of a large river, into which they are liable to be 
precipitated. by high winds, or extreme weariness, — and the 
smoke of towns, which is pernicious to them, — should be 
earefully avoided. 

In opposition to the commonly received notion, the author 
asserts that wasps devour only the honey, and not the bees. 
‘Iam, however, convinced,’ he adds, ‘ that the wasps. have the 
instinct of discovering a weak hive, and the attack on it then 
becomes so furious, that the bees are constrained to quit. it, 
and leave the conquerors in guiet possession of their prey.’ 
Suffocating the wasps in their nests with sulphur is here 
recommended as the only effectual mode of exterminating 
them. — With regard to the extensive ravages committed ‘by 
the wax-moths, the author’s only advice is to transfer the 
plundered bees to another hive, and save the little that the 
marauders may have left. (P. 126.) 


‘The death-headed sphinx (sphinx atropos, Linn.) *is a great 
butterfly [hawk-moth], and belongs also to the genus [family of} 
phalene [phalene]. It is one of the most formidable enemies of 
the bees, as it alarms them very much, and, in a short time, 
probably in the space of a single night, will rob them of a great 
portion of their store. ‘This butterfly [hawk-moth] emits a sharp 
and plaintive sound, which with the spot on its breast *, rudely 
representing a death’s head, gives rise to its name. By the 
common people, some most superstitious ideas are attached to it, 
It feeds on the leaf of the potatoe, and appears in the month of 
September: it is confounded with the bat, on account of its size, 
and because it flies at the same hour. As soon as the bees per- 
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ceive its approach, they are all in commotion, and retreat into 
theirhive. — : 

* It now falls to my lot to notice one of the most extravagant 
and absurd fancies which ever entered.into the head of a rational 
being. M. Lombard, speaking of this,sphinx, says, the art which 
the bees employ in rendering ineffectual the attacks of this insect 
is so extraordinary, that the Vaubans of the present age might 
take their models fram them: — “ When they see,” continues 
M. Lombard, “ one of these sphjnxes approaching, they immedi- 
ately retire to the very extremity of the hive, contracting the en- 
trance with a mixture of wax and propolis.” They sometimes erect 
a double wall! then a covered way! then a secret gate! and then 
battlements — bastions! glacis! and counterscarp*! And can it 
be credited that Huber has, in the twenty-seventh volume of the 
Bibliothéque Britannique, actually given a draft of the fortifi- 
cations which the bees make on this occasion; and he closes his 
description with this sublime apostrophe, ‘‘ How has this foresight 
been accorded to those creatures, which, as we believe, have not 
received the gift of intelligence! These observations are continual 
hymns of adoration addressed to the Author of all things.” 

‘IT would not utter an unseasonable pleasantry on a human 
being, on whom the hand of Heaven was heavily laid... M. Huber 
was lind + ; some romantic and perverted vision of his servant 
must have created these fortifications, and they must have been 
reported to his credulous master with the same enthusiam as Trim 
reported the attack of the enemy to my uncle Toby in his sentry- 
box, on the Bowling-green. The fault was not with thee, honest 
Huber : but that a naturalist of the present day, who has dared in 
an authoritative tone to question the system of others, should be 
himself so weak as to consider the fortifications of the bees as real, 
deserves to be recorded as another instance of mental imbecility 
being often the attendant of genius. 

. On this subject, M. Lombard farther says, “ that in the month 
of September, 1802, my hives were almost wholly closed by the 
bees; but I did not know to what cause to attribute this singu- 
larity. M. Huber has informed me of the cause, and the effects 
of which can only be prevented in those countries where pota- 
toes grow, by closing the hives from the commencement of 
September.” 

‘ Now I sheuld have expected from M. Lombard that he 
would have mentioned the state in which he observed the fortifi- 
cations of his bees, and whether any mine had been prepared to 
blow the death-headed sphinx to the d—] whenever he appeared 





‘* In the edition of Huber just published at Paris, in two vols. 
8vo. these fortifications are more minutely described.’ 

+ His translator merely says that he laboured under a defect in 
the organs of vision, which obliged him to employ an assistant in 
his experiments ; and that the talents of this philosophic assistant, 
Francis Beurnens, had long been devoted to his service : thus 
giving double authority to his discoveries. Rev. 
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at their gates. This however is all omitted, and I suppose from a 
particular reason, which it were here superfluous to state.’ 


Yet, in the face of all this facetious criticism, and under the 
risk of incurring the imputation of mental imbecility, we will 
take leave to remark that the occurrence of sphinx atropos is 
much more frequent in many parts of the continent than in 
our own island; and that the bees on the other side of the 
water may have devised some complex and ingenious modes 
of obstructing its access to their stores. At all events, if the 
particulars be seriously and minutely detailed in the recent 
edition of Huber’s work, the mere circumstance of. their 
having hitherto escaped Mr. Huish’s observation is insuf- 
ficient to shake our belief in their existence. After havin 
perused this author’s own report of the accurately iredmietirieal 
structure of their cells, we can readily ascribe to these asto- 
nishing insects the erection of a few temporary fences, which 
the lively imagination of French and Italian writers may have 
compared to the works of a fortified town. Besides, whatever 
may have been the imperfection of M. Huber’s own powers 
of sight, he was surrounded by friends who were both able 
and willing to correct his mistakes. _ 

Although, in one passage of the present publication, we are 
assured that a contagious dysentery is the only serious 
disorder to which bees are subject, in another we are toll 
that they are sometimes much afflicted with yellowness of 
the antenne, and with vertigo, which is supposed to be 
incurable. 

With respect to the obscure origin of wax, Mr. Huish 
maintains, with much plausibility, the hypothesis which ulti- 
mately resolves it into the farina or pollen of flowers: a 
material which the bees seem to be capable of elaborating 
into either wax or propolis, as circumstances may require. 
In his long account of honey-dew, we are surprized to find 
that he has wholly overlooked. the ejections of the aphides : 
but, perhaps, he imagined that he had amply compensated for 
the omission by the insertion of a copious extract from a 
communication by Boissier de Sauvages on an analogous 
sweet fluid, voided by a sort of grub, which is not very dis- 
tinctly described. 

The ensuing method of effecting a junction of swarms is 
said to be invariably attended with success: (p. 232.) 


‘ From long and repeated observation, I am convinced that the 
bees do not know each other from any distinctive personal marks, 
but from an odour peculiar to them, and which differs in every 
hive. From this conviction I was led to consider, that. if-by any 
means I could impart. the same odour to two different families, I 

could 
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could then unite them. according to the purpose required*. To 
put my design in execution, I made a mixture of sugar and ale, 
and a small quantity of honey. — I diluted the whole with water 

until the quantity amounted to about four gallons. This liquid I 

placed in a tub, rather higher than the bee-hives which I generally 

use for receiving the bees when I drive them. I then take the 

stock-hive to which the weaker one is to be joined, and, having: 
gained ‘ee rae of the bees, I immediately immerse the whole 

in the liquid, and retain them there until life is almost extinct. I 

then drive the bees from the weaker hive, and immerse them in 

the same liquid with the other bees; and having well mixed them, 

by turning them round with a stick, I pour the whole mass into a 

sieve, and having drained all the liquid from them, I return them 

to the stock-hive ; then closing the entrance, I take the hive and 

place it at a short distance from the fire. In a short time a hum- 

ming is heard, which is the sound of returning life; in the course 

of an hour the bees are perfectly recovered, and I never knew that 

a single quarrel existed between them. This system is however 

not exempt from that danger which must necessarily accompany 
the junction of two hives; and that is, the possibility, and I may 

add the probability, of both the queens being killed; I therefore, 

if possible, contrive to catch the queen of one of the hives, and 

become myself a regicide. 

‘If the day subsequent to the hiving of the swarm be rainy, and 
if it should continue so for a few days, it: becomes advisable to 
give the bees a little food. The quantity of honey which they 
bring with them from the parent-hive will be wholly exhausted in 
a short time, and should they be prevented by bad weather from 
collecting some food in the fields, they will in time. become so 
weak from the want of food, that, on the return of fine weather, 
they will be unable to take their customary flights. The food 
should be always given them at night, that no fear may be enter- 
tained of robbery by the other bees. Whenever a hive is lifted, 
in which a swarm has been lately placed, particular care should be 
taken to perform it with great gentleness, because the combs, not 
having yet acquired a proper consistency, and being loaded with 
bees, are very apt to break, which causes great confusion in a 
hive. I would in general advise, except it be for the purpose of 
feeding, not to meddle with the swarms for two months. They 
may then be inspected without fear of incurring any risk of break- 
ing the.combs.’ 


Many wholesome precautions are likewise suggested for 
preserving the bees during winter, when humidity and famine 





‘* The German apiarians are so fully convinced that it is by the 
particular smell that bees recognize a stranger, that they always 
adopt the following plan on giving a queen to a hive: they confine 
her in a little cage which is placed in the hive, and in which she 
is suffered to remain about three days. She is then set at liberty, 
and the bees accept-of her as their monarch.’ 
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are more to be dreaded than cold; although both may be 
avoided, and without much difficulty, by attending to the 
requisite directions. 

Mr. ‘Huish is a strenuous advocate for depriving the bees 
of a portion only of their stores; and considerations both 
of humanity and profit will, we doubt not, justify the adop- 
tion of his'miethod. His instructions relative to feeding the 
bees in winter are not less judicious, or less deserving of 
attention. We regard, too, as an important discovery, the 
revival of a hive of which the tenants have perished from 
accident, or want. (P.299.) 


‘ In every spring, and especially when it is rainy, a number of 
hives perish; either from want of food, from the continuation of 
humidity, which afflicts the bees with the dysentery more than any 
other circumstance, or finally by the pillage of strange bees. The 
combs of these hives are immediately melted, for the purpose of 
the wax, without any consideration for the brood contained in the 
cells. ‘This brood not however having died with the bees, the igno- 
rance of the value of it ought to be particularly eradicated from 
the mind of every apiarian. 

¢ Whenever the bees of a hive have perished in the autumn or 
the spring, the hive should be immediately taken from the apiary, 
and deposited in a dry place, carefully protected from insects, 
spiders, mice, &e. When the warm weather has set in, it may be 
brought from its repository, and exposed to the effect of the sun. 
Some judgment, however, is necessary in this particular, for 1 once 
inadvertently left a hive fully exposed to the rays of a mid-day’s 
summer’s sun, and the consequence was, that when I came to 


examine the hive in the evening, I found all the combs detached. 


from the sides, and in perfect confusion, having been melted by the 
excessive heat. 

‘ A hive, thus undergoing (if I may be allowed the term) the 
process of resurrection, should be placed in a remote and retired 
= at some distance from the apiary, and care should be taken 
that it is not attacked by some pillaging bees, who would in a short 
time bring so many of their companions, that the hive must bé 
instantly moved, to prevent its complete destruction. 

« I, however, never experienced that a hive thus regenerated, 
swarmed the same year, although Mr. Ducouedic affirms the con- 
rar? especially if the apiary be in the vicinity of heath, and 
buck-wheat. I do not think, however, that its swarming ought to 
be promoted, for it must necessarily impoverish it much, and it 
cannot be supposed to be so strongly peopled as to throw a swarm 
worth preserving during the winter, but in itself it will form an ex- 
cellent stock-hive for the ensuing season.’ , 


The temporary and periodical removal of hives, for the 
sake of fresh pasturage, (as it is termed,) is found to be at- 
tended with such beneficial consequences in China, Egypt, and 
in some parts of France and Italy, that the author strongly 
urges 
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urges his fellow bee-masters in this island, and especially in 
some districts of Scotland, to avail themselves of the practice. 
— The rural economist and the frugal housewife may, more- 
over, derive some useful lessons from a careful perusal of 
several of the chapters of which we have already announced: 
the titles. — With some degree of impatience, we turned to 
that which treats of the extent or range of the ordinary flight 
of the honey-bee: but Mr. Huish leaves the point nearly as 
unsettled as he found it, and takes occasion to indulge in as- 
sertions which excite our distrust of his accuracy. “Thus he 
tells us that the Bass Island (or, as he denominates it, the 
Isle of Bas,) is ‘ at a much greater distance than four miles 
from any land ;’ whereas, on consulting the statistical account 
of the parish of North Berwick, to which it belongs, we find 
that it is only ‘‘ about a mile from the shore;” a reckoning 
which very materially alters the author’s conclusion. Again, 
he affects to correct the French and the English translator of 
Huber’s Observations, and would lead us to infer that Huber 
himself assigns half a mile as the limit of the bee’s flight ; 
whereas, in the only English version which we have seen, the 
expression is half a league ; and this, we presume, is a faithful 
translation of the original, because at Geneva and in the 
Pays de Vaud the term mile is scarcely known. 

A much more extensive and precise account of the different 
species of bees than is here exhibited might have been ex- 
tracted from Kirby’s Monograph, and the writings of some of 
the more recent entomologists. 

Of the policy of increasing the national stock of honey by 
means of bounties, we are somewhat doubtful: but we cannot 
dispute that the country is capable of supporting many more 
apiaries than it now contains. The establishment of an Apiarian 
Society, therefore, and the practical patronage of our nobility 
and land-holders in all laudable attempts to improve and ex- 
tend the culture of the bee, would probably be attended with - 
the best effects; and we need scarcely add that, in the present 
times especially, it is of vital consequence to the community to 
turn every branch of rural economy to the best account. 
We trust, therefore, that Mr. Huish’s patriotic suggestions 
wil} meet with a cordial reception from the public, and induce 
them to overlook an occasional want of metaphysical preci- 
' gion; as well as of that regard to purity and correctness of 
composition, which no author of any pretensions to taste or 
discernment can violate with impunity. The subsequent in- 
stances, among others which might be quoted, will amply jus- 
tify our concluding remark, , 

‘ The 
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‘ The.common bee, or heney-fiy, (Apis,). is an insect of the 
species of the. fly with four wings.’ Would not the most 
ordinary logician infer from such ‘a definition that Apis 
(the generic appellation) was the trivial name, that a parti- 


cular species of four-winged fly existed, and that the hive-bee 


is an individual of that particular species ? ~ Umbelle is given 
as the title of a class of plants; and then, as. if to set every 
botanical idea at defiance, we are told in a note explanatory 
of umbella, that ‘ the characteristic of the flower of this species 
is to have the form of an umbrella,’ &c. By such strange 
phraseology as, ‘ at the bottom of its pestules or nectarium,’ 
are we to understand that the pistil and nectary are the same 
organ ? —— Chalice and calices are used by the author for the 
flower-cup, and even for the nectarium, but never for the 
calyx, in the technical sense of that term.— Many of his 
readers will, no doubt, inquire what are the antilla of a bee, 
and what are trochile ? They will not be less puzzled to extort 
any distinct meaning from the Ae short sentence, though 
eomposed of plain English words: * It was the honey-dew, 
from partaking less of the marvellous, that the persuasion of 
its existence was more easy, as it was scarcely ever perceived 


on the trees but at a time when heavy clouds appeared in the 


air, during the sultry weather of June or July.’ — In another 
place, we hear of ‘ boats resembling the manner of -the 
Egyptians.’ — We can perceive no peculiar charm in such 
words. as agronomical, consummations, (a Gallicism, for uses,) 


Sermentive, indefatigability, transversion, obligate, obligated, 


deprivated, deprivator, storifying, storified, &c. —Lastly, 
Mr. Huish appears to take an inhuman pleasure in promoting 
discord between noun and verb. ‘Thus, ‘ Zwo of which — 
enables,’ — ‘ the larve was,’ — ‘the rays — destroys,’ — * as the 
newness of the combs are more apt to be melted by the heat,’ 
&c. Here, however, the correction of the grammatical error 
will not afford us a particle of meaning ; for what idea can we 
attach to melted newness ? The intended sense no doubt is that 
the combs, owing to their newness, are more apt to be melted 
by the heat. — Several aukward collocations of the members 
of a sentence, and other symptoms of careless writing, might 
eastly be pointed out: Sed hac hactenus. | 
M. Huber’s work on Bees was reviewed in our liid vol. N.S. 
p- 245.; and his treatise on Ants in vol, Ixxvii. p.449. Ap- 
pendix. ; 
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Art. VI. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year 1815. Part II. 4to. pp.294. ai. as. 
sewed. Nicol and Son. 


Cuemistry, Puysio.tocy, &c. 


Some Experiments on a solid compound of Iodine and Oxygene, 
and on its chemical Agencies. By Sir Humphry Davy, 
LL.D. F.R.S.—In two of his former papers, this active 
philosopher had given an account of his researches on a class 
of bodies consisting of iodine and oxygen, combined with 
different bases, analogous to the hyper-oxymuriates. He 
had not been able, at that time, to produce a binary com- 

ound of oxygen and iodine, either by the method proposed 
bs Gay-Lussac or by any of his own invention: but he in- 
forms us that he has since been more fortunate; and, in the 
present paper, he furnishes us with a detail of the discovery 
and chemical properties of the new substance. Some circum- 
stances having led him to conclude that iodine has a stronger 
attraction for oxygen than chlorine, and knowing likewise 
that iodine has an attraction for chlorine, he thought it was 

robable that euchlorine might be decomposed by being 
breated in contact with iodine; and that two compounds 
would be formed, one of oxygen and iodine, and the other of 
iddine and chlorine, or that a triple compound would be pro- 
duced, from which the iodine might be easily detached. On 
making the experiment, the two compounds were actually 
formed ; and, by a gentle heat, the chlorine and iodine were 
driven off, while the oxygen and iodine were left behind. It 
is described as ‘a white semi-transparent solid; it has no 
smell, but a strong astringent sour taste. Its specific gravity 
is considerable, for it rapidly sinks in sulphuric acid. "When 
heated strongly, it decomposes, undergoing fusion at the 
moment, and is entirely converted into gaseous matter and 
iodine, leaving no residuum whatever. It requires for its 
entire decomposition a heat which is rather below the boiling 
point of olive oil, and there seems to be little or no increase 
of temperature in the process.’ Sir Humphry observes that 
its composition, as consisting of oxygen and iodine, is de- 
cisively proved both by synthesis a analysis. The most 
remarkable properties of the compound are these: — it is 
very soluble in water;— it slowly deliquesces in a moist 
atmosphere, but it remains unaltered when the air is dry; — 
it reddens and afterward destroys vegetable blues; — it acts 
powerfully on inflammable bodies, and, when heated with 
them, a detonation takes place;—j§it corrodes all the 
metals, even gold and platina. With the alkalies and 
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alkaline earths, it forms oxyiodes, or triple compounds of 
oxygen, iodine, and the substance employed: —it also ap- 
pears to be capable of aren toes ammonia, so as to pro- 
duce an oxyiode of this substance:— but its action on 
acids is one of its most singular properties, since it seems 
to form combinations with ail of them, which are not de- 


composed. 


‘ When sulphuric acid is dropped into a concentrated solution 
of it in hot water, a solid substance is precipitated, which consists 
of the acid and the compound; for on evaporating the solution 
by a gentle heat, nothing rises but water. On increasing the 
heat in an experiment of this kind, the solid substance formed, 
fused ; and on cooling the mixture, rhomboidal crystals formed 
of a pale yellow colour, which were very fusible, and which did 
not change at the heat at which the compound of oxygene and 
iodine decomposes, but sublimed unaltered. When urged bya 
much stronger heat, it partially sublimed, and partially decom- 
posed, affording oxygene, iodine, and sulphuric acid.’ 


Analogous compounds were produced from the phosphoric, 
nitric, oxalic, muriatic, and boracic acids. The taste of 
these compounds is said to be very sour, they redden vege- 
table blues, dissolve gold and platina, and are conceived to 
be proper chemical compounds. — To the new substance 
that forms the object of this paper, the author proposes to 
give the name. oxyiodine; and to its solution in water, that 
of oxyiodic acid. Whether it be more proper to apply the 
term acid to the anhydrous solid, or to its solution in water, 
is a minute point of nomenclature on which it may be dif- 
ficult to decide: but we should be disposed to differ from 
Sir H. Davy, as far as the analogy of other similar. bodies 
ought to guide our proceedings. : 

On the Action of Acids on the Salts usually called Hyper- 
oxymuriates, and on the Gases produced from them. By the 
Same. — The principal intent of this paper is to make a 
report of a new gaseous combination of chlorine and oxygen. 
It was formed by mixing together the hyper-oxymuriate of 
potash with sulphuric acid, and submitting the mass to a 
gentle heat in a retort. An elastic fluid, of a bright yellowish 
green colour, arose from the mixture, which was rapidly 
absorbed by water, but had no. sensible action on mercury. 
The process requires to be conducted with much caution, in 
order to prevent the explosion to which it is liable; the 
hyper-oxymuriate should. be added in small quantities; no 
combustible matter should be present; and the water should 
not be permitted to attain the boiling temperature. Its 
colour is brighter than that of chlorine; its smell is less 
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pungent, but more aromatic: it destroys vegetable blues, 
without reddening them; and, when heated to about 212°, 
it explodes with much violence. After the explosion, two 
volumes of the gas are expanded to rather less than three, of 
which two are ox and the remainder is chlorine. The 
author observes “that this substance, although it contains 
four proportions of oxygen, is not an acid; and he conceives 
‘ that the acid-fluid-compound of oxygene, chlorine, and 
water, which M. Gay-Lussac calls chloric acid, owes its acid 
powers to combined hydrogene, and that it is analogous to 
the other hyper-oxymuriates, which are triple compounds 
of inflammable bases, chlorine, and oxygene, in which the 
base and the chlorime determine the character of the com- 
pound.’ From these and other analogous facts, he concludes 
that acidity does not depend on any peculiar elementary sub- 
stance, * but on peculiar combinations of various substances.’ 
Farther analytical Experiments relative to the Constitution 
of the Prussic, of the ferruretted Chyazic, and of the sul- 
phuretted chyazic Acids; and to that of their Salts; together 
with the Application of the atomic Theory to the Analyses of 
those Bodies. By Robert Porrett, jun. Esq.—In a me- 
moir published in the last volume of the Transactions, 
Mr. Porret had shewn that the elements of the prussic acid 
combine with the black oxyd of iron, and thus form the 
ferruretted chyazic acid. This, he thinks, is the real 
acid-portion of what have been hitherto called the triple 
prussiates; and he also endeavours to prove that other sub- 
stances, besides the black oxyd of iron, unite with the same 
acid, and that in this way sulphur produces a sulphuretted 
chyazic acid. In the paper now before us, the object of 
Mr. P. is to give some analyses of these substances, and to 
apply to them the atomic theory of Mr. Dalton, as well as 
of. Berzelius’s additional hypothesis respecting the manner 
in which oxyds combine with each other. His first analysis 
was that of the prussiate of mercury, which he found to con- 
sist of acid 13.8, and metal 86.2 parts in the 100. He next 
attempted the more arduous task of analyzing the acid 
itself. ‘For this purpose, he employed it in the combination 
with mercury which the had already examimed; and he con- 
tmued to make successive additions of the red oxyd of the 
metal, until the whole of the carbon and hydrogen were 
completely: oxygenated, without the azote being affected. 
To accomplish Chis object, the prussiate of and its 
eroxyd are put into a retort, and subjected ually to 
heat, .so as to produce the mixture and explosion of the 
materials, and form the result of the decomposition. The 
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components of the acid are stated to be carbon 34.8, azote 
40.7, and hydrogen 24.5, in the roo parts. — The experi- 
ments seem to have been performed with great, care and 
accuracy, and afford a valuable addition to our knowlege of a 
very complicated substance. | 

On the Nature and Combination of a newly. discovered Vege- 
table Acid; ‘with Observations on the Malic Acid, and Sug- 
gestions on the State in which Acids may have previously 
existed in Vegetables. By M. Donovan, Esq. — Scheele had 
examined the berries of the Sorbus Aucuparia, or mountain- 
ash, and concluded that the acid which they contain is the 
malic: but Mr. Donovan, being unacquainted with. this cir- 
cumstance, was led to submit them to a chemical examination, 
and has discovered in them a new acid, to which he has given 
the name of sorbic. In order to obtain the acid in a state of 
purity, the juice of the berry is mixed with the acetate of 
lead; when a sorbate of lead is formed. This. is washed on 
a filter, and, from the fluid thus obtained, crystals are pro- 
duced, which are afterward mixed with sulphuric acid, The 
sulphate of lead is gradually deposited, and the remainder 
the lead is removed by being united with sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, until the water at length becomes a solution 
of pure sorbic acid. ‘The acid is thus described when, im its 
state of purity: 

‘ It is a transparent, colourless, and inodorous fluid, soluble in 
alcohol, and in any propertion of water. When evaporated, it 
forms an uncrystallizable solid mass which deliquesces: when .sub- 
jected to distillation, the liquor which passes over shews no. traces 
of acidity. Its acidity is such that it causes even a painful sen- 
sation on the organs of taste. It is not much altered by being 
kept in an uncombined state. I have had it for more than a year 
in a corked phial, and at the end of that time, no other change 
was produced than the separation of a tenuous coagulum, small 
in quantity, as the acid was very pure, but it is more abundant 
when the acid is impure. When mixed with mali¢ acid, as in 
fruits, this acid is the first to disappear, while the other. retains 
its properties long after the commencement of deeay in the plant.’ 


Mr. D. relates a number of experiments which he per- 
formed for the purpose of accurately discriminating the sorbic 
acid from the malic, with which it had been confounded by 
Scheele ; and he afterward gives a minute detail of its action 
on the alkalies, the earths, and the different metallic salts. 
He observes, respecting the general properties and’ relations 
of the newly discovered substance; 


‘ [ think there can be no doubt, that the. sorbic acid. is,an acid 
sui generis, and probably intermediate between malic and oxalic. 
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With regard to the other acids, with which the sorbic co-exists in 
fruits, it is to be observed, that it is never found in mature fruits 
that contain any other than the malic; that the latter is never 
found alone in any mature fruit, but always accompanied by the 
sorbic, and that ass two acids, when together, exclude all others. 
To this, however, there is an apparent exception, namely, the 
berry of the Sambucus Nigra, which (probably from the immense 
quantity of mucilage and colouring matter present ) afforded me no 
sorbic acid. The fruits that contain the sorbic and malic acids to- 
gether are apples, plums, berries of the sorbus, barberries, and 
sloes. Of these, the berries of the sorbus contain the greatest 
quantity of sorbic acid, unripe apples less, ripe apples and sloes 
still less, barberries very little, and plums least of all. The 
green’ berries of the sorbus, (perhaps,) those of the sambucus, 
and the plant sempervivum tectorum, contain no other than the 
malic; and, agreeing with the foregoing statements, raspberries 
and gooseberries, as they contain citric and malic acids, contain 
no sorbic whatever.’ 


On the Structure of the Organs of Respiration in Animals 
which appear to hold an intermediate Place between those of 
the Class Pisces and the Class Vermes ; and in two Genera of 
the last-mentioned Class. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. V. P. 
R. S. — It is here observed that the structure of animals pro- 
ceeds in an uniform gradation, forming a continued series ; 
and that by accurately ascertaining this series our systems of 
classification must be constructed. The respiratory organs 
of fish are a distinguishing feature in their economy; and 
the present memoir proposes to describe the organs of five 
animals, which serve as connecting links between the gills of 
fish ,and the lungs of some classes of the vermes. The 
animals which Sir Everard has examined are the lamprey, 
the myxine, a new genus intermediate between the lamprey 
and the myxine, the aphrodita aculeata, and the leech. 
In the lamprey, the organs of respiration have seven external 
openings on each side of the animal, leading into oval bags, 
which contain a membrane constructed like that of the gills of 
the fish. It hasa thorax, much resembling that of land animals, 
but composed entirely of cartilage; and only one nostril, 
which opens into a large cavity. In an animal brought by 
Sir Joseph Banks from the South Seas, intermediate between 
the lamprey and the myxine, the respiratory organs are the 
same as in the former animal ; except that it has no proper 
thorax, the air being probably received and expelled merely 
by the elasticity of the bags. The myxine differs from the 
last animal in having only two external openings and six 
bags on each side. The aphrodita aculeata has 32 openings 
on each side, which communicate with a cavity immediately 
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under the skin and muscles of the back, separated from the 
abdomen by a strong cartilaginous membrane. The leech 
has 16 openings on each side of the belly, which lead to an 
equal number of spherical cells, placed between the abdo- 
minal muscles and the stomach, which perform the office of 
respiratory organs. — Sir Everard concludes with an account 
of the manner in which the function of respiration is 
carried on by all these different species of organs, and has 
illustrated his remarks by some distinct and descriptive 
lates. 
‘ On the Mode of Generation of the Lamprey aud Myzine. 
By the Same. — The object of this paper is to prove that 
the lamprey is not, as it was before supposed, male and 
female respectively, but hermaphrodite; a position which 
appears to be very decisively proved by the author’s obser- 
vations. 

On the Multiplication of Images, and the Colours which 
accompany them in some Specimens of Calcareous Spar. By 
David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S.— Dr. Brewster perseveres 
in the prosecution of the interesting train of experiments of 
which we ‘have, from time to time, given an account. 
Prof. Robison appears to have originally discovered that 
some specimens of Iceland-spar have the property of mul- 
tiplying images, and exhibiting a certain set of colours. 
The subject was farther investigated by Mr. Brougham, and 
still more lately by M. Malus; and these experimentalists all 
concurred in ascribing the effects to fissures or fractures, within 
the crystal, acting in the same manner with the thin plates 
which in other cases produce double refraction. Dr. Brewster 
has, however, been induced to form a different opinion on 
the subject; and to regard the effects as strictly analogous 
to those that are produced by the action of crystals on the 
polarization of light. He farther informs us that he is able 


to communicate the property of multiplying and colouring 


the images to any specimen of Iceland-spar, so that the arti- 
ficial cannot be distinguished from the real crystal. The 
fissures alone are proved not to be adequate to produce the 
effect: but it is found to take place if the fissures be filled 
with crystalline matter; and it is on the passage of the ray 
through. this crystallized film that the multiplication and co- 
louring depend. We are told that ‘it may be shewn by 
various experiments that the division of a beam of light into two 
pencils, by double refraction, does not take place till the light 
has penetrated the first surface of the crystal, and suffered the 
ordinary refraction ; while, at the second surface, the extraor- 
dinary refraction takes place before the emergence of the ray.’ 
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The multiplication and colouring of the object do not always 
exist together, and therefore must depend on different cir- 
cumstances; and Dr. Brewster observes that the multipli- 
cation of the images arises ‘ merely from the interruption in 
the regular structure of the mineral, and the colours on the 
thickness and crystalline nature of the vein by which that 
interruption is produced.’ Colours, therefore, seem to be 
produced by the transmission of polarized light through a 
crystallized vein, and the phenomena change their character 
with the thickness of the vein. It follows from this view of 
the subject, that, although images may be multiplied without 
being coloured, they cannot be coloured without being multi- 
tiplied, because the separation of the oppositely polarized 
pencils is necessary to the production of the colours. — The 
paper terminates with the description of some new instruments 
for exhibiting the complementary colours. 

An Account of some Experiments with a large Voltaic Bat- 
tery. By J. G. Children, Esq. F. R.S.— The battery on 
which Mr. Children performed his experiments is the largest 
that has ever been constructed. It consists of 20 sets of 
plates, 6 feet long, by 2 feet 8 inches broad, each plate con- 
taining 32 square feet of surface. ‘The plates are arranged 
not in pairs, but in triple combinations; every cell containing 
one zinc and two copper plates, and each surface of zinc 
being opposed by a surface of copper : an arrangement which 
was suggested by Dr. Wollaston, and has been found very 
materially to increase the power of the apparatus. The cells 
of the battery, which are 21 in number, are capable of con- 
taining 945 gallons. ‘The fluid employed was one part 
acid, diluted with 40 parts of water. The first set of ex- 
periments related to the comparative facility with which 
different metals are ignited, when placed in the electrical 
circuit. For this purpose, wires of dissimilar metals were 
employed, each connected with one end of the battery, and 
hooked together in the centre; the length of every wire 
being 8 inches, and its diameter ;, of an inch. The 
order in which the metals ignited seemed to be the inverse 
of their power of conducting electricity, and must there- 
fore probably be referred to a kind of resistance which the 
fluid experiences in being transmitted through the wire. It 
does not appear that the phenomenon bears any relation to 
the capacity of the metals for heat, as this property has 
been ascertained by Craufyrd and others. A curious expe- 
riment was tried on the relative conducting power of platina- 
wires of «lifferent thicknesses ; 
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‘ In an experiment in which equal lengths of two platina wires, 
of unequal diameter, (the larger being ';, the smaller ;', of an 


, 


inch,) were placed together in the circuit parallel to.each other, 
the thicker wire was ignited, because it conveyed more electricity 
without proportional increase of cooling surface. When con- 
nected continuously, the order of ignition was reversed. These 


two results were foreseen by Dr. Wollaston, who suggested the 
experiments.’ 


When the battery was employed in a state of the greatest 
excitation, the fluid contained one-twenticth of a mixture of 
the sulphuric and nitric acids. The effects were very power- 
ful; platina was fused; and the oxyds of tungsten, tantalum, 
uranium, titanium, and others of the most refractory metals, 
were fused or reduced. Ruby, sapphire, quartz, silex, and 
plumbago, were not affected; blue spinel ran into a Hag 5 
gadolinite fused into a globule; magnesia was agglutinated ; 
and zircon was imperfectly melted. r. Children found that 
iron, in contact with which diamond had been placed, was 
converted into steel, while the diamond had disappeared ; 
thus affording a decisive proof of the carbonaceous nature of 
this body: which, though generally admitted, was recently 
called in question by some respectable experimentalists. 

Some additional Experiments and Observations on the Rela- 
tion which subsists between the Nervous and Sangutferous Systems. 
By A. P. Wilson Philip, M.D. — We have before had occa- 
sion to notice the interesting experiments of Dr. Philip on the 
connection between the nervous and the muscular systems of 
animals, in which he controverted the positions of Le Gallois, 
and established some important conclusions of his own. The 
paper now before us contains a continuation of his researches. 
One of the most curious facts that he formerly related had 
reference to the different effects produced on the action of the 
heart, by the manner in which the nervous system was 
destroyed. The brain may be entirely removed without 
affecting the circulation: but, if it be crushed, or its texture 
be completely destroyed, by some sudden or violent injury, 
the action of the heart is considerably excited. These results, 
which appear so contradictory, he endeavoured to explain on 
the hypothesis that there are three distinct systems, which he 
calls the sensorial, the nervous, and the muscular, not neces- 
sarily connected together, yet mutually influencing each other. 
—It is one of the a of this memoir to exhibit the effects of 
chemical or mechanical stimuli, applied to different parts of 
the brain, on voluntary and involuntary motion; the motions 
of the latter kind being produced by their application to any 
part of ‘the brain, while, for the production of the former, it 
was found necessary that they should be applied to that part 
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whence the nerves take their origin. Dr. P. enters into the 
consideration of the use of the ganglia; and, after havin 
shewn that objections exist against the generally recaiandl 
doctrine, he states it to be his opinion that their sole office is 
to convey, to the nerves which proceed from them, the united 
energy of all the nerves which pass through them from the 
brain. He then lays down twenty-one separate propositions, 
which are supposed to be established by direct experiments : 
but our limits do not allow us to enter into more minute 
particulars. 

‘On some Phenomena of Colours, exhibited by thin Plates. 
By John Knox, Esq. Physical optics is a subject which has 
of late years engaged the attention of several profound and 
ingenious viitibaciRiers; and the discoveries and experiments 
of Malus, Brewster, Herschel, &c. have given a totally new 
character to this curious and interesting branch of science. 
The phenomena of coloured rings were observed by Sir 
Isaac Newton: but his explanation ‘and theory of them, by 
the supposed fits of easy transmission and reflection of the 
rays of light, is now generally considered as defective; and, 
while we must ‘acknowlege that little or nothing more 
satisfactory has yet been adopted in its stead, it is probable 
that the newly discovered principle of the polarity of light 
may ultimately lead to a complete and final solution of this 
problem, after farther experiments have placed the investigator 
in possession of all the phenomena connected with the in- 
quiry. A theory founded on partial experiments is very 
frequently erroneous: though it may meet, perhaps, all the 
conditions of the question as far as observations have been 
carried, yet new facts, arising out of new experiments, pre- 
sent other difficulties not before considered, which the former 
hypothesis is insufficient to explain ; and it therefore becomes 
necessary, in order to embrace these new facts, to give a 
farther extension to the former theory, or even to remodel it 
and rest its foundation on other principles. 

Optical phzenomena are perhaps the most numerous of all, 
the most difficult to be observed with accuracy, and the least . 
tangible in the hands of an investigator: they vanish from his 
touch with the same facility with which the lights and shades 
themselves disappear from under the eye of the observer; 


so that the physical optician may frequently exclaim with 
Macbeth, 


** | have thee not, and yet I see thee still.” 


In the present set of experiments, we have numerous pheno- ‘ 
mena with which neither Newton nor any other philosopher 
who has followed in the same line was acquainted; and many 
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of them are totally irreconcilable with any theory at present 
offered for their explanation. ‘ These results,’ says the author, 
‘ differ so widely from-any that has been hitherto published, 
that it is allowable to doubt whether they can be accounted 
for on the common and received principles of physical optics; 
unless, perhaps, the newly discovered principle, of what has 
been denominated the polarity of the rays of light, may serve 
to explain their causes.’ 

We should have been glad to lay before our readers the 
result of a few of the most interesting of these experiments: 
but, as they would be wholly unintelligible without the plates, 
the attempt must be useless. 

Some farther Observations on the Current that often prevails 
to the Westward of the Scilly Islands. By James Rennell, 
Esq. F.R.S.— Many intrepid and veteran mariners, who have 
braved the dangers of a long and tedious voyage, and whose 
hearts were elate with joy in the thoughts of once more view- 
ing the white cliffs of Albion, have had all their fondest hopes 
destroyed and have fatally terminated a glorious career on 
the dreadful rocks of Scilly. ‘The danger of the navigation in 
this part, which is even recorded in our songs, | 


«‘ From the Scilly rocks keep clear,” 


is due in a great measure to a strong ourrent setting here in a 
direction imperfectly known, but a correct knowlege of which 
is of the highest importance to British navigators; who are 
therefore under great obligations to the author of this memoir, 
for his disinterested and eager endeavours to point out not 
only the course but the cause of this fatal current. 

In the year 1793, the Royal Society published Major Ren- 
nell’s first paper on this subject; since which time, he remarks, 
‘more facts relating to that current have been collected, as 
well as observations on its effects in different parts of its 
course between Cape Finisterre and Scilly; the whole tending 
to a confirmation of the general system set forth at that time; 
and in one instance affording, perhaps, a clearer proof of the 
strength of the stream in respect of its northerly direction, 
than any of those deduced on the former occasion.’. We are 
sorry that we cannot follow the Major through his statement 
of facts, and the philosophical deductions arising out of them, 
at such length as would be necessary to do justice to the 
memoir and to the philanthropy of the writer; not to mention 
the ingenious theory by which he endeavours to account for 
the origin and progress of the stream. Some of the facts 
here stated are drawn from former works, now little 
known; particularly from Kelly’s ‘“‘ Treatise of Navigation,” 
which appeared in 1733, and from a publication in 1757 by 
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Captain Mead. These, together with other cases collected 
from recent observations, form the data from which the author 
draws his conclusions. Within our limits we can give only 
an abstract of his first three cases: though we should have 
been glad to have followed the detail of facts more at large, 
because the utility of them depends in a “aye measure on 
their publicity ; and the volumes of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions are not generally consulted by that class of men to 
which these facts are of the greatest importance. 


‘In pursuing the detail of these facts and observations, I shall 
begin, in the neighburhood of Cape Finisterre, and proceed with 
the course of the current, along the Bay of Biscay; and thence, 
across the mouth of the British Channel, to Scilly, and the entrance 
of St. George’s Channel. 

‘ The three first facts regard the current from the open.sea, 
setting into the south side of the Bay of Biscay, and along the 
north coast of Spain; which current has been supposed, in the 
former paper, to be occasioned by the prevalent westerly winds ; 
which force the water near the shore, into the Bay, and along the 
southern coast of it. The water so displaced would be followed 
of course by the adjacent water behind it, in the open sea; and so 
on, successively, to a certain extent. This cause, and not the 
effect of the Gulf Siream, extended to the coasts of Europe, as 
some have supposed, must surely be referred to, as the origin of 
the Scilly current. 

‘I. The first case is that of the Earl Cornwallis, East India ship. 
The circumstance occurred on her outward passage: she was well 
provided with time-keepers, as most of the India ships are. 

‘On the 12th March, 1791, between the parallels of 43° and 
44°; and at 3° 45 of longitude, west of Cape Finisterre, (about 
53 leagues,) this ship experienced an easterly current equal to 26 
marine miles. Her position being directly opposite to the line of 
the southern coast of the Bay of Biscay, it is a fair conclusion, 
that the current was occasioned by the cause above mentioned ; or 
as seamen call it the indraught of the Bay; whieh, it appears, ex- 
tends to, at least, 53 leagues from the shore. And as the rate, in 
this place, exceeds one mile per hour, it may be supposed that 
the effect extends to a still greater distance. 

‘ It may here be remarked, that the same ship, in coming out of 
the Chops of the Channel, a few days before, was set twenty-four 
miles to the westward, 15 to the northward, in the course of the 
24 hours: that is 28 miles, in a direction of N. W. by W. This 
may be supposed to be the same stream of current, in its course 
from the Bay towards Scilly. 

‘ II. The second fact is that of the drift of a bottle, which was 
thrown out of a Danish ship, (I believe, sent on discovery) since 
the publication of the former paper. . 

_ © The bottle was thrown out, in lat. 444°, lon. 12° west from 
Greenwich: that is, about 48 miles to the N. E. of the Corn- 
wallis’s station, at the time that she began to feel the current, - 
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the arth March. It was taken up by a centinel on duty, near 
Cape Ortegal.; and, as was supposed, at the moment of its driving 
into the surf. If this was really the fact, the bottle, according 
to the date of the letter contained in it, must have been carried, at 
the rate of half a mile per hour, in the direction of about E. b. S, 
1 §,; the distance was about 64 leagues. 

‘ The report of this circumstance was transmitted by the French 
consul at Corunna to the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 

‘ It may be observed, that the drift of the bottle was much to 
the south of east ; whereas, that of the Cornwallis was east: that is, 
both pointed towards Cape Ortegal, or its vicinity; as if the main 
stream of the current was concentrated there. . 

‘ With respect to the velocity of the current, in the present case, 
all, of course, depends on the time of the arrival of the bottle at 
the shore. It might have been thrown up long before it was seen, 
and washed off again, by the tide, or surge of the sea. The direc- 
tion, the most important point, cannot be questioned. 

‘ III. The third fact is very simple, and perfectly conclusive. 
Off Cape Ortegal, at a considerable offing, Admiral Knight found 
the current, at the rate of one mile per hour, setting to the E.S.E.; 
that is, nearly along-shore. 

‘ The reader will immediately perceive that these three facts 
converge, as it were, to one point: that is, in the proof, that the 
waters of the Atlantic flow iuto the Bay of Biscay, along the north 
coast of Spain.’ “ 


AstrRoNoMyY and MATHEMATICS. 


A Series of Observations of the Satellites of the Georgian 
Planet, including a Passage through the Node of their Orbits ; 
with an introductory Account of the Telescopic Apparatus that 
has been used on this Occasion ; and a final Exposition of some 
calculated Particulars deduced from the Observations. By 
William Herschel, LL.D. F.R.S.— Astronomy is highly 
indebted to the indefatigable zeal and unceasing labours of this 
veteran philosopher. His discovery of the Georgian planet, 
or, as it is called by foreigners, the Uranus, will form an 
important epoch in the history of this science ; — since that 
time, four other new planets have been observed ; — and six 
satellites may now, we presume, be added to the other per- 
manent bodies of our system, the knowlege of which, as well 
as of their primary bodies, we owe to Dr. Herschel; who has 
the glory of having, as it were, created nearly half our solar 
system. 

The series of observations here presented to astronomers is 
very numerous, occupying about fifty quarto pages: which 
we must in course pass, without attempting to abstract or 
select any of them for critical remarks; since it is only in 
their entire state that they become useful, or their value can’ 
be properly appreciated. Some of the author’s deductions 
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and computations resulting from them, however, may be 
presented in a more isolated state; and to these we shall con- 
fine ourselves. * 

The first article, after the detail of the observations, relates 
to the determination of the place of the ascending node, the 
inclination of the orbits, and the retrograde motions of the 
satellites. The place of the ascending node of the satellite’s 
orbits Dr. Herschel supposes to be 5 signs, 15 degrees, 30 
minutes; and the inclination of the orbits to the ecliptic, 
78° 58’.— He next treats of the principles by which the 
periodic revolution of the satellites may be obtained from the 
observed angles of position; and, ultimately, he finds that the 


Jirst satellite performs its revolution in 8d. 16h. 56 m. 5.2, 


and the second in 13 d. 11h. 8'59”. The periodic times of the 
other satellites are not determined. 

After the above deductions, Dr. H. explains what he deno- 
minates the identifying method; which he was under the 
necessity of employing in consequence of the minuteness of 
the objects, and the danger of confounding one satellite with 
another, or with small stars seen about the planet. - It is to 
this that the numbers relate in the following conclusions, 
which the Doctor thinks He may confidently - Sou from his 
preceding observations, and the identifying method : 


‘ I, With the light of my 20 feet telescope, the first satellite 

enerally becomes invisible at the distance of a little more than 

half its greatest elongation ; I suppose it.to be when the identified 
measure of it is from 302 to about 310. : 

‘ II. The second satellite becomes invisible at very nearly half 
the distance of its greatest elongation; I suppose it to be when its 
identified distance is from 295 to about 305. 

‘ III. An interior satellite, as large as the first, must be more 
than half the greatest elongation of the first satellite from the 
planet; and if it be smaller, it must be at so much greater a dis- 
tance from the planet, to be seen at its greatest elongation. Nor 
can there be any chance for seeing it two nights together, when 
the orbits are contracted by projection. 

‘ IV. Exterior satellites, that are very faint when at their greatest 
elongation, can hardly ever be seen at any other time when the 
orbits are contracted. 

‘ V. The first satellite is probably larger than the second ; for 
though the latter is generally the brightest, it .seems to be only in 
consequence of its being farthest from the planet. On comparing 
the limit of its disappearance with the number 302, expressing 
that at which the first satellite generally ceases to be visible, we’ 
find that the second satellite, upon its own scale, should not be lost 
in the light of the planet till it came within the limit of 224, instead 





of 295. : ; 
: V1. Both the satellites are subject to great variations of light, 
not owing tothe changeable clearness of the air at different times ; 
for 
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for by comparing the brightness of one satellite with that of the 
other when they are seen together, the state of the air will be of 
equal clearness to both, and yet their comparative br htness has 
been observed to be very different: for instance, March 14. 1793, 
the first satellite w. brighter than the second, when the istance 
of the former was to that of the latter as 172 to 235; and Feb. 26. 
1798, the first was small, and the second larger when the distance 
of the former was to that of the latter as 175 to 210. 

‘ VII. The variable brightness of the satellites may be owing to 
a rotation upon their axes, whereby they alternately present dif- 
ferent parts of their surfaces to our view. These variations may 
also arise from their having atmospheres that occasionally hide or 
expose the dark surface of their bodies, as is the case with the Sun, 
Jupiter, and Saturn.’ 


The existence of the two satellites, to which the preceding 
conclusions principally apply, was proved by Dr. Herschel in 
a paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 1798; at which 
time he advanced some remarks relative to additional satellites 
that were distinguished under the four heads of interior, in- 
termediate, exterior, and more distant satellites. As many - 
additions are contained in the foregoing detail of observations, 
he now undertakes to review the former remarks, with the 
assistance of the light which he has derived from his identify, 
ing method. Afterward, in the same order, he considers, in 
each class, what evidence of the existence of such satellites 
may be derived from the additional observations; especially 
from those that were made in the year 1798, when the orbits 
of the satellites were contracted into a line which. might be 
examined with greater facility.than a more expanded space; 
and where even the very situation ofa star, in this given direc- 
tion, rather than in the numberless others in which it, might 
be placed, must be a presumption of its being a satellite, 
provided that its distance at the same time should not exceed 
a certain probable limit. — The result of this examination, 
although it does not lead to an absolute demonstration of the 
existence of such additional satellites, can leave little doubt on 
the mind in this respect; and we may therefore hope that 
future observations and computations will lead to a determi- 
nation of their periodic revolutions. 

On the dispersive Power of the Atmosphere, and its Effect 
on Astronomical Observations. By S. Lee, Clerk and Li- 
brarian to the Royal Society. — A disagreement has been 
long known to exist between the latitude ‘of a place as de- 
duced from observations on the circumpolar stars, and that 
which is drawn from observations of the sun during the 
solstices; which difference, Mr. Lee thinks, may probably 
arise from the various coloured glasses through which’ the 
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sun and stars are observed: the dark glass used in the former 
case producing a different degree of refrangibility from the 
white glass —— which we view the stars. The same 
principles, he thinks also, will shew that the dispersive power 
of the atmosphere may be the cause that Aldebaran and the 
red stars are sometimes seen projected on the moon’s disk in 
occultations by that planet; especially when the immersion or 
emersion happens to be near her upper limb; because the 
light of the moon, being white, is more refracted than that of 
the star, and consequently her limb is more elevated, which 
would occasion the star to appear within her disk a few 
seconds before or after contact. 

On the same ingenious hypothesis, Mr. Lee accounts for 
other phenomena; such as relate, for example, to the dis- 
agreement which is known to subsist in the declination of 
several of the fixed stars as given by various observers; — 
and he suggests whether the different colours of Venus, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, may not account for the known fact that the 
latter planet, though the least brilliant, will bear magnifying 
better than the two former. Without offering any decided 
opinion on this subject, we must say that the hypothesis is 
extremely simple and ingenious, and well deserves the atten- 
tion of practical observers. Indeed, we have little doubt that 
the hint thrown out by Mr. Lee will be pursued till the correct- 
ness or fallacy of it shall be established ; because, in the present 
state of astronomy, the slightest errors are of great import- 
ance, in consequence of the precision of the instruments and 
the confidence which we now generally place in our observ- 
ations. In former times, such trifling inaccuracies would have 
been of no moment, because the instruments were not 
delicate enough to appreciate them: but, as we approach 
towards perfection on the one hand, a corresponding accuracy 
is required on the other; and hence the numerous corrections 
at present attending delicate astronomical observations. 


Mr. Lee remarks that 


‘ The different refrangibility of the differently coloured rays 
is very visible in stars near the horizon. If viewed on a ‘fine 
night with a power of 200 and upwards, they appear expanded 
into a prismatic spectrum. Sirius, when within a few degrees of 
the horizon, presents a most beautiful object. 

‘ Having remarked the very oblong figure which the spectrum 
assumes when near the horizon, and found from repeated observ- 
ations of different stars that the separation of light begins to be 
visible as high as 40° or 50° of altitude, I was led to believe 
that the dispersive power of the atmosphere must be sufficient, 
in many cases, to produce considerable effect on astronomical ob- 


servations ; and, consequently, to suppose that it would be desirable 
1333 to 
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to ascertain, if possible, the exact degree of separation of the 
several rays.’ 


With this view, the author began a series of observations, 
the result of which forms the subject of the present paper ; 
and which, we think, tend to confirm his hypothesis: but he 
remarks, in conclusion, that it is in vain for him to pursue 
the subject farther, in a situation so ill adapted to astronomical 
observation as Somerset House; and he therefore resigns the 
task to those who are more favourably placed in that respect, 
and who possess instruments better calculated for an inyesti- 
gation which requires so much accuracy. — We hope that 
this appeal will not be made in vain. 

Determination of the North Polar Distances and proper 
Motion of thirty fixed Stars. By John Pond, Esq. Astronomer 
Royal, F.R.S.— This communication consists of three tables; 
the first bearing for title ‘ Standard Catalogue of the Ngrth 
Polat Distances of thirty principal fixed Stars reduced to the 
beginning of 1813.’ The second contains * Observations 
made with the Mural Circle, compared with the Observations 
of Dr. Bradley in the Year 1756,’ from which, the author 
draws the following results relative to the proper moticn of 
Polaris : 

‘ The N. P.D..of Polaris determined by upwards of 200 ob- 


servations of Dr. Bradley, by computations made under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Maskelyne, a short time before his death, and reduced 








to the beginning of the year . 1749 2° 2'17°.35 
By my observations for - - 1813 I 41 21.75 
Variation in : - . 64 years 20 55 .50 
Precession for - - - 64 years 20 51 .83 
Difference - : - - : 3 67 
Annual proper motion - - - —0.0 57 

‘i.e. The annual precession, which is itself negative, must be 


increased by the above quantity.’ 

The third and last table contains the * North Polar Dis- 
tances of 44 principal Stars for January 1. 1813.’ 

An Essay towards the Calculus of Functions. By C. Bab- 
bage, Esq.—'The term function, as Mr. Babbage observes, 
has long been introduced into analysis, and, in its most ex- 
tended signification, denotes the result of every operation that 
can be performed on quantity. . In this sense, it has been em- 
ployed to great advantage by modern analysts: but no one 
has yet been enterprizing enough to attempt what the present 
author designates by the term calculus of functions ; the inten- 
tion of which is clearly explained in the following paragraphs: 
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‘ Many of the calculations with which we are familiar con- 
sist of two parts, a direct, and an inverse; thus, when we consider 
an exponent of a quantity: to raise any number to a given power, 
is the direct operation: to extract a given root of any number, is 
the inverse method. The differential calculus, which is a direct 
method, naturally gave rise to the integral, which is its inverse: 
the same remark is applicable to finite differences. In all these 
cases the inverse method is by far the most difficult, and it might 
perhaps be added, the most useful. . 

‘ It is this inverse method with respect to functions, which I 
at present propose to consider. | 

* If an unknown quantity, as xz, be given by means of an equa- 
tion, it becomes a question how to determine its value; similarly 
if an unknown function, as |, be given by means of any functional 
equation, it is required to assign its form. In the first case, it is 
quantity which is to be determined; in the second, it is the form 
assumed by quantity, that becomes the subject of investigation. 
In the one case, the various powers of the unknown quantity 
enter into the equation; in the other, the different orders of the 
function are concerned.’ 


Our readers will comprehend at once the nature of the pro- 
blem which this gentleman proposes to himself; and, if they be 
acquainted with the higher analytical pursuits, they will also 
be enabled to appreciate its extent and difficulty, as well as 
the many useful purposes which it might be made to answer, 
if such a calculus could be fairly established: which, however, 
we should not consider it to be, if it merely depended on an 
artificial notation; although it might enable the operator to 
exhibit a solution to the eye, of which no one could form any 
mental conception, or submit to any known mode of com- 
putation. In making this remark, we by no means intend to 
insinuate that any of this false glare is observable in the pre- 
sent paper; it is, on the contrary, perhaps, as far as the author 
has carried it, in the simplest form that the subject will admit : 
but a regret seems to be expressed that the notation is not 
more general; and this, we apprehend, may be followed by 
some attempt calculated to produce that kind of artificial and 
unmeaning solution to which we have referred, and against 
which we should wish him to guard. 

It is difficult, within the limits of a few pages, to furnish 
the reader with an intelligible idea of the nature of the nota- 
tion and the mode of operation which Mr. Babbage has 
adopted in this first essay: yet we are unwilling not to avail 
ourselves of an opportunity of giving some publicity to the 
investigations; and we must therefore confine ourselves to the 
simplest cases of both. 

We may observe that «, B, y, &c. are known functional 
characteristics; , 7, &c. are unknown. 


‘If 
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‘ If in any function as }2z, instead of x, the original function 
be substituted, it becomes | | x or J* x: this is called the second. 
function of z. If the process be repeated, the result is |}? La or 


Va, the third function of z; and similarly }” z denotes the n‘é 
function of z. Suppose 


Yer-a+er 
then Vaemratat+em=2a4+e2z 
and generally {”"x—na+2 
‘ A functional equation is said to be of the first order, when it 
contains only the first function of the unknown quantity ; as, for 
instance, 
! Lbearx+abr—z"=—0 


If the second function enter, the equation rises to the se- 
cond order: thus, » 


v’x=@ 
Y(e+2) + (de—2)' =o, 
are equations of the second order. 
Having thus established his notation, the author proceeds 
to solve certain problems connected with his inquiry; of 


which we select the sixth as the easiest to comprehend with- 
out the entire essay; viz. to find ¢z from the equations 


$x—=Gar=eoPer=—ove=—K&c.: ) 
that is, to find a function of x, such that, if instead of x we suc- 
cessively substitute az, B x, y x, &c. the results shall be all equal 
to the original functions. We must dispense with the general 
solution: but some of the author’s partial cases will be readily 


understood. Thus he proposes to determine the function 
which shall not change, when for z we substitue z, — z, or 


4 
zl =) and he finds the general solution to be ¢ / = 
ae ms 
In the same manner, it may be found that the function 

; I—ax*+2' 


1+ar*+2' 











i will remain the same, whether the variable 


be 2,— 2, or — ; 

Some idea, though an imperfect one, may be formed from 
what we have now stated, of the nature of the author’s in- 
vestigations; which, in all their generality, involve many im- 
portant considerations, and are indicative of an enterprizing 
mind. Should Mr. Babbage ultimately succeed, his name 
will undoubtedly stand in the first rank of modern analysts, 
and we sincerely wish him every possible success. 
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Arr. VII. Clan-Albin; a National Tale. 4 Vols. 12mo. 
11.8s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1815. 


T= novel has obtained a degree of reputation that is by no 
means inconsiderable, and it is not unworthy of some dis- 
tinction. A delineation of Scotish manners, whether High- 
land or Lowland, has indeed lost some of its claims to 
novelty: but still, as far as fictitious tale-writing is concerned, 
‘we can scarcely even now name a path of literature which is 
‘$0 little beaten, in which so little comparatively has been de- 
scribed, and so much in consequence is new to be exhibited. 
The present tale has the common fault of most modern 
novels; viz. needless expansion; by which much of the in- 
terest evaporates, and the attention to characters, in the dis- 
criminations of which this writer displays considerable 
acuteness, becomes distracted, and nearly lost. ‘We are al- 
ways, however, happy to meet with a well-imagined story, and 
a well-written tale: it forms the innocent and pleasing amuse- 
ment of many fire-sides; and, if it really deserves those appel- 
lations, its moral advantages, with the young at least, are not 
limited to the mere innocent employment of reading, which 
may detain the mind from lower or worse occupation: but 
it may prove the foster-mother to many good and honourable 
feelings, in the same manner as the sickly and meretricious 
sentiments of much modern trash may produce results alto- 
gether thecontrary. ‘The language, in which the story before 
us is conveyed, is for the most part lively and unaffected ; and, 
without laying much claim to any of the higher praises of 
composition, which indeed the nature of the subject renders 
scarcely possible, it may be said to have the requisites of na- 
tural and easy narration. 

Having given this brief opinion of these volumes,, we will 
present our readers with a short abridgement of the tale which 
they convey. 

The commencement of the action is placed about the year 
1780; and the opening scene is the hamlet of Glen-Albin, a 
secluded vale in the western Highlands of Scotland. An in- 
habitant of this remote spot, by name Ronald, who united the 
profession of a blacksmith with many pastoral occupations, was 
returning from a neighbouring cattle-fair, on a stormy Novem- 
ber night, when he overtook on his road a lonely young female, 
apparently in much distress, who inquired the distance to the 
nearest hamlet. Ronald would willingly have relieved her 
on the way with a share of his own saddle, but was repulsed 
with a peremptory refusal. The Highlander’s softer feelings 
evercame his anger; and, when he had gone on to some dis- 
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tance; he returned with a sledge to assist the stranger, who 
had appeared very faint and weak. He succeeded in his pur- 
pose; she was accommodated with all that his cottage could 
afford; and, almost immediately on her arrival, she was deli- 
vered of a male child, an event which was quickly followed 
by her own decease, before any account could be procured of 
her name or situation. This child, as may be supposed, is 
the hero of the tale. — The highland village, in which he was 
brought up, formed as it were only one extensive family. 
Among the more prominent characters introduced is the Lady 
Augusta, residing in a small island called Eleenalin in the 
same glen, the last of a noble stock who had been the lairds 
of the glen, but, in combating for the house of Stuart, had 
lost their inheritance, and perished either in war or in foreign 
countries. The ¢astle of Dunalbin and the village had passed 
into other hands: but, as the former was unoccupied by its 
proprietor, the lady, who lived in a dignified retirement, re- 
tained every privilege over the now diminished clan, except 
those which are derived from wealth. An aged matron, 
known by the appellation of Old Moome, (or the Old Nurse,) 
rich in legendary stories, superstitious charms, interpretations 
of visions, and all the appendages of old-woman wisdom, was 
the person of the next consequence; and the next conspicuous 
figure was Hugh, the old family piper, a kind-hearted male 
gossip, active in every man’s service but his own, and warmly 
attached to the honour and customs of his country. It some- 
what surprized these villagers that the Lady Augusta, after 
having inspected a picture and a few other trifles that were 
found on the deceased stranger, ordered her to be buried at 
Eleenalin among the bones of her own ancestors, and gave 
the boy the name of Norman, which had been that of her own 
twin-brother, who had perished by a most tragical catastrophe. 
The boy, however, continued to live for many years in the 
family of Ronald: but his education was not wm bry When 
the lore of Moome and of the piper was exhausted, he was 
placed under a neighbouring pedagogue, famed for his school- 
learning ; and in all the more elegant accomplishments he was 
Instructed by Lady Augusta herself, who took uncommon in- 
terest in his welfare, and delight in his society. He had 
nearly attained the age of manhood, when the proprietor of 
the district became desirous of raising the returns of his estates, 
and leased them out in large sheep-farms. The necessary 
consequence of this measure was the entire depopulation of 
the hamlet and glen, the inhabitants of which had supported 
themselves by produce of small portions of land attached to 
their cottages. Emigration ensued; and of the former in- 
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habitants few remained besides the Lady Augusta, Nor- 


man, (who was made an inmate at her cottage,) old Moome, 
the piper, and an interesting girl called Flora, the daughter 
of the neigbouring school-master. ‘The castle of Dunalbin 
had, as we have observed, long remained untenanted: but, 
shortly after this emigration, it became the residence of 
Mr. Montague, a vulgar retired pin-maker, and a batchelor 
more than fifty years old; whose arrival would probably have 
had little influence on this story but for a beautiful female 
companion, the widow of a deceased brother, about 19 years 
of age. This young woman had been an orphan under the 
care of the deceased Mr. Montague, who had brought her up 
from childhood, and rather unaccountably proposed marriage 
to her, while on his death-bed ; to which she appears to have 
assented on the score of gratitude. He survived this union 
only afew hours; leaving his wife merely a small independence, 
as it appeared, and expectations from his batchelor-brother, 
but in reality endowed with much greater wealth, of which 
she was to remain uninformed till she attained the age of 
twenty-two. 

A romantic incident soon effects an acquaintance between 
Norman and Mrs. Montague, who is at the same time courted 
by Sir Archibald Gordon, residing during the summer-months 
in a neighbouring castle, and the new proprietor of the 
estate of Glen-Albin. Mrs. Montague grows intimate with 
Lady Augusta, and flies to her society from the importunities 
ef Sir Archibald, the manceuvring of his Aunt, and the vul- 

arity of her own brother-in-law, who is anxious to aggrandize 
his family by this match.— Norman becomes the unconscious 
and unacknowleged rival of the baronet, who attempts to 
procure his absence by the offer of a commission in the army: 
but Lady Augusta refuses this preferment for her protégé; and 
Mr, Macalbin, as he is now termed, evidently advances in the 
favour of the beautiful widow. 

Mrs. Montague shortly afterward leaves the Highlands, on 
a visit to Lord Glanville, a relation on her mother’s side, and 
enters into the gay scenes of the metropolis. In the mean 
time, Lady Augusta experiences some severe pecuniary 
embarrassments from the failure of the concerns in which she 
had vested her small property ; and hence it is necessary that 
Norman should in-some manner provide for himself. His 
“omgentier having made applications for him to former friends, 

ut received no answer, Norman at length determined to 
follow the army as a volunteer; with which view he crossed 
over into Ireland, ‘and joined a regiment in the south of that 
kingdom. When his unfriended state was discovered, he 
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was subjected to many indignities, and treated as a common 
soldier: much of which oppression was owing to Sir A, 
Gordon, who by ill fortune joined this regiment, in which 
he was a Lieut. Colonel soon after our hero’s arrival. ‘The 
benevolent actions of the volunteer, and the imperative and 
frequently brutal conduct of the baronet, bring the two into 
perpetual collision: Norman’s imprisonment is at last the 
consequence; and, while in this situation, he learns that 
Mrs. Montague has arrived with Lady Glanville in Dublin, 
where her match with his enemy was a common topic of 
conversation. 

In the mean time, poor Norman’s affectionate friends at 
Eleenalin had heard of his melancholy situation, and Hugh 
the piper determined to sally forth in quest of his young 
master; and, having accomplished a junction with him, the 
affection of Hugh, and the ready wit of an Irishman named 
Leary, in some measure sooth the disconsolate prisoner. His 
confinement, however, was not of long duration; and his 
innocence was so clearly vindicated, when a court-martial was 
held to investigate his conduct, that his superiors became 
attached to him on account of the unmerited treatment which 
he had received. Previously to his imprisonment, he had seen 
Mrs. Montague, or Monimia, (by which name we shall now 
mention her,) at a review; a transient recognition had taken 
place with her; and a much stronger one with Luath, a wolf- 
dog of a rare kind,. which Norman had bred in the Highlands, 
and which Sir Archibald had purloined there. Hugh the 
piper, who had been entrusted with some presents for Monimia 
by old Moome, was admitted to an interview, and very warmly 
received; and the developement of this part of the plot is now 
rapid. Monimia discovers the treachery of Lady Gordon, 
the aunt of Sir Archibald, by which the letters from Lady Au-~ 
gusta had been withholden from her; and, finding how far 
reports had been circulated of her future connection with the 
baronet, she assumes a manner towards him which at once de- 
feats his expectations. An accidental moon-light meeting with 
‘Norman produces a declaration of attachment on both sides ; 
and a General in command at this spot, who had been Mo- 
nimia’s assistant in unraveling some of the schemes against her 
happiness, procures for him a situation as tutor to two young 
men who are about to enter into the army: which enables 
him to appear with the appurtenances of a gentleman. Much, 
however, remains to be done; and in no pursuit is he more 
anxiously engaged than in ascertaining his claim to gentility 
by birth. He first obtains the clue from some connections of 
Leary, who had been — in his mother’s family; but 
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the individuals were gone, and all that he could gather from 
tradition was that his mother was an Irish gentlewoman, who 
had married abroad. Old Hugh, who had always anticipated 
that Norman would one day prove a true Macalbin, was 
much hurt at this foreign genealogy: but events afterward 
justified the truth of his predictions. Several scraps of paper 
belonging to his mother had been discovered, probably in his 
father’s writing, containing references on some subjects to 
persons abecied; many of whom, it was found, no longer 
existed, but they were mostly foreigners, and some were pre- 
sumed to be at that time living in the peninsula. 

Motives such as thése, combined with his feelings as a 
soldier, at the period of the late French usurpation in Spain, 
prompted Norman to seek fame and fortune in that quarter. 
While in this situation, fortune deals out to him more blanks 
than prizes; and he is not only a party in the disastrous re- 
treat of Sir J. Moore, but a wanderer over the face of the 
peninsula, after the battle of Corunna, with the piper and 
Luath as his only companions. Fis early friend Flora had 
married a Scotch officer, who was engaged in this expedition; 
in the retreat, it had been found necessary to leave her under 
the care of a Spanish family at a town in the route; the 
family had removed from the scene of horror; the husband of 
Flora was presumed to have fallen in battle; and Norman in 
consequence considered himself as her natural guardian, and 
undertook an expedition in quest of her that is scarcely 
equalled in the annals of knight-errantry. As a reward, the 
meeting with Flora leads eventually to more important dis- 
coveries. After many vicissitudes to Norman and his party, 
while trying to effect their escape from Spain, now captured 
by the French, now retaken by the Guerrillas, accident con- 
ducts them to a spot where the mystery attending Norman’s 
— is at length satisfactorily unfolded. We cannot, 

owever, detail the means by which the novelist’s regsmlesa, 
as Aristotle doubtless would have called it, had he been 
a novel-reader, is accomplished. Let it be sufficient to state 
that our hero is found to be the grandson of Lady Au- 
gusta Macalbin, who had in her youth been married to a 
young French cavalier, -heir to noble titles in Spain as well 
as France. ‘The marriage had been secret ; and the family of 
the cavalier, on the discovery of it, incensed at what they con- 
sidered a dishonour to their blood, produced by arbitrary 
means the separation of the wife and husband; not, however, 
before one son had ‘been born, the fruit of this luckless 
union. ‘The husband did not long survive this separ- 
ation; and despotic power consigned his widow to her distant 
home, with the belief that her only child had followed its 
father 
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father to the grave. This son, grown up to man’s estate, 
made (like his father) what is termed a love-match with 
Geraldine Fitzconnal, the daughter of an Irish officer; and 
from this union had sprung Norman, the true and lineal 
heir of the Macalbins, as well as of sundry more sonorous 
titles on the sides of the Pyrenees. The situation of Ge- 
raldine, then a Spanish Countess, when discovered by Ronald, 
the Glen-Albin smith, remains to be explained, but this is 
not done very satisfactorily. “The Conde de Chastillon, which 
was the name of this Spanish grandee, had been discovered 
in some political intrigues: it was expedient that he should 
for atime abandon his country, and his wife was to follow 
him; but the necessity of concealment, and other accidents, 
prevented their meeting on board the ship appointed. 
Destitute of all resource, Geraldine looked to the northern 
home of her husband’s mother as the only resting place that 
now remained to her; and, on the last day of that toilsome 
journey, she was discovered, as we have before seen, in the 
pains of child-birth on a Scotch moor. 

At the time when Norman recognized his father, most of his 
property had been alienated to procure means of supportin 
the cause of the expatriated Spanish monarch, and his death 
shortly followed the recognition. A combination of circum- 
stances now rendered Scotland the home which prudence and 
honour, as well as nature, dictated to our hero; and his 
return, with that of the piper and Flora to their native glen, 
is so feelingly described, and with such good attention to 
character, that we shall indulge in this one quotation. 
It will also lead our readers to supply, without our detail, all 
that is wanting to the completion of the story: 


‘ The heart of Norman beat quicker as they entered the glen; 
and at the side of the lake he paused, hardly able to proceed. 
Hugh took the liberty to unmoor Montague’s skiff, and, rowi 
down the lake, shot into the bay of Lochuan. “ It must be a 
dark night 1 could not find you out,” said he, addressing the bay. 
A light suddenly streamed from the cottage, and Norman invo- 
luntarily touched Hugh’s arm. — “* Yes, dear,” said the Piper, in 
a faultering voice, ‘‘ Let us go on, in God’s name, — what should 
we fear?” They went round imto the garden. Norman stepped 
over the Lilliputian paling, and, peeping through a fortunate 
opening of the window curtain, the loved group instantly broke 
upon his swimming sight! Giddy with overpowering joy, he 
leaned against the casement. Braan set up a tremendous barking, 
which was instantly exchanged for yelping gladness ; and up rose 
Moome, exclaiming, “‘ Macalbin’s come home!” — and down fell 
her spindle. Mary, and persons somewhat older than Mary, intent 
on every noise, likewise sprung up:—the wanderer entered, — 
the trembling frame of Monimia was sustained by his embrace ; 
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Mary kissed the boots which she clasped; and Moome curtsied, 
and curtsied, and blessed herself, and all around. “ My Mo- 
nimia!” was the low whisper of Norman, as for an instant he 
leaned his face over the head that rested on his bosom. She drew 
herself, with a long relieving sigh, from his arms; and, while he 
silently saluted the Lady, hung back, and looked on him. How 
changed, but still how dear! He appeared much taller since he 
-had gone abroad ; every proportion was fuller and more perfectly 
desdiagea: The bloom of youth was displaced by the tints of a 
military life ; and the open smile and bright wandering glance of 
those irrecoverable days when thought and speech are identified, 
were banished by the lofty port of manhood. He looked like one 
who had already buffetted with fortune, and who was firmly ad- 
vancing on that path which, to man, is ever surrounded with peril 
or difficulty. A single glance enabled Monimia to perceive this 
change. She had the tastes as well as the virtues and the charms 
of her sex ; and when the Lady placed her passive hand in Nor- 
man’s, there was pride as well as pleasure in the glow that mantled 
her maiden cheek. ; 

‘ All this while was Moome with “ spectacles on nose,” mut- 
tering blessings. At length the stranger turned to pay his respects 
to his venerable friend. — The Chief of the Clan! the beloved of 
her heart! “‘ But don’t think, darling, that I can love you better 
that you are Macalbin. — Lady, witness for me; yet, if the livin 
image of Donald Dunalbin were to walk this earth, there he is 
before me now, — there is his face, and a blessing in it, — and all 
but the tartans!” The ladies next inquired for Hugh; and Nor- 
man, perceiving that he had modestly hung back, led him in. 
‘* My poor, faithful piper,” said the lady, ‘‘ who has ever been 
more a brother than a servant to me!” and she kindly shook his 
hand; “ you are most welcome to Eleenalin.” ‘ Now, God bless 
you, Lady, and don’t say it,” sobbed Hugh, “ since I have lived 
to see this day and this night, it is more than ever the likes of me 
deserved from God or Macalbin. — Unah Bruachrua, I am come 
to lay your feet in- the grave yet.” And he turned jocosely to 
Moome, with whom he retired, ‘‘ to be made much of,” and to 
relate and hear many a long story; particularly how Moome 
knew they were just at hand, as all the last night, which was 
ey windy, she had heard the splash of Macalbin’s oars on the 
lake.’ 


Such is the outline of this tale, as far as it regards the hero 
personally: but minor plots and subsidiary stories occupy no 
small portion of the volumes. The Highland characters are 
drawn ‘with a masterly hand, more especially that of the 
piper; and, although some native characters in ‘* Waverley” 
may be more striking in particular points of view, probably 
no one is sustained throughout with more felicity than that of 
Hugh in the present work. Leary, the Irishman, is also 
described with considerable humour, but not with the same 
strict 
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strict attention to propriety. He may entertain, but is too 
farcical to excite solid interest. — The author has formed 
rather strong opinions in his own breast on many of those 
subjects which have agitated the public mind for these last 
thirty years, and these opinions will be found embodied in 
the language of many of his characters. Under this veil, he 
has attempted, and not without skill, to enforce many of his 
own sentiments; and, if some of these are rather more warm 
than considerate, yet, as they are invariably the expressions 
of a generous feeling, and are made to flow very naturally 
from the persons who display them, we should be unwilling to 
exercise any critical jurisdiction to their prejudice. When a 
novel is rendered the vehicle of unsound morality, or of prin- 
ciples which tend to the subversion of constituted society, it 
should be pursued with strong reprobation: but, if it ex- 
hibits only a sanguine temperament in the writer, and an 
honest indignation at what he conceives to be morally and 
therefore politically wrong, we have only to recommend the 
‘reader to draw his own inferences; firmly persuaded that 
the principles themselves which are exhibited are pure and 
honourable. — Several pieces of poetry are interspersed with 
the story, which are sometimes introduced rather aukwardly, 
but have considerable merit. 


—* 





Art. VIII. The Latin and Italian Poems of Milton, translated 
into English Verse, by Jacob George Strutt. Cr. 8vo. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 


V E felt ourselves obliged to pass an unfavourable sentence 

on Mr. Strutt’s attempt to versify a portion of Claudian, 
in our Number for August, 1815. Vol. lxxvii. p. 372.; and the 
present volume lends additional confirmation to the propriety 
of our advice on that occasion; namely, that Mr. Strutt would 
desist from his courtship of the Muses. Indeed, we are con- 
vinced that Mr. Roger Solmes himself had not a less enviable 
chance of engaging the affections of Miss Clarissa Harlowe, 
than Mr. Strutt has of exciting a tender interest in the bosom 
of any one of the nine ladies in question. Yet he is evidently 
of a different opinion; as the following passage will indicate 
with respect to his theoretical sentiments, as much as the 
whole volume proves his practical bias on the subject : 


‘ Unknown to any of the favoured sons of Fortune or Apollo, 
yet not altogether unaided by the Muse, whose nightly visitations 
e acknowledges, the author entered upon bis task, arduous and 
presumptuous as it may be deemed, with alacrity and hope; and 
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through various fortune, and interrupting employments, pursued it 
with that resolution and fixedness of mind, which lead to a well- 
founded expectation of receiving, if they insure not, the meed of 
praise and approbation.’ 


The author farther pleads the circumstance of his version 
being complete, as a reason for offering it to the world after 
the incomplete translations of Mr. Cowper and Dr. Symmons; 
and, on the whole, he seems satisfied that there was a hiatus 
in our literature which wanted to be filled, and that he has 
succeeded in his endeavour to fill it “ passably well.” We 
are sorry to dissent from this agreeable conception: but we 
are much deceived if our readers will not join in our non- 
conformity with Mr. Strutt’s notions, before we have con- 
cluded our examination of his volume. 

The first elegy of Milton to Charles Deodate (as Mr. 
Warton calls him) was written from the house of Milton’s 
father in Bread Street, London, to his friend in Cheshire. It 
was composed during the period of Milton’s rustication from 
Cambridge, and is a curious and interesting specimen. of the 
author’s feelings on that subject, as well as of his general 
literary taste.. We think that the present translator has done 
no justice to any part of it; and that nothing can be more 
spiritless in expression, or more undignified in cadence and 
harmony, than the following lines: 


‘ To Charles Diodate. 


‘ At length thy letters, Diodate, appear, 
Thy thoughts to me imparting from the shore 
Of castled Dee, where fall his waters clear 
In the rough bosom of the ocean hoar. 


‘ Believe me, I rejoice that foreign plains 
Foster for me so true and dear a friend; 
And, though in distant fields he now remains, 
That soon his course again must homeward bend. 


¢ Thy Milton dwells content within those walls, 
Pellucid Thames with refluent current laves ; 
Nor cares awhile to leave those studious halls, 
(Forbidden now) by Cam’s rush-fringed waves ; 


¢ Whose barren plains and hills devoid of shade, 
But ill agree with sweet Apollo’s lyre: 
Nor more I'll hear the master stern upbraid, 
And threaten wrath, unbrook’d by youthful fire. 


‘ If it be banishment te view again 
My native fields, and sweet repose enjoy, 
I hall ny lot, nor sad, of fate complain ; 
With exile pleas’d, no cares my peace destroy.’ 
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We have no reason for supposing that the first elegy has 
been less laboured than any of the others; and yet we o e 
' an entire failure in this specimen. It is not only of a general 
want of poetical nerve, and of classical versification, which we 
complain: the sense is completely misrepresented in several 
oe a and neither fully nor elegantly given in various 
others. 

‘ The shore of castled Dee,’ we presume, means the castle 
of Chester (Deve Cestrensis) on the banks of the Dee, but this 
is not the place 
| ‘ where fall his waters clear 

In the rough bosom of the ocean hoar ;’ 
and Milton talks of the river seeking the sea, not flowing 
into it: 
‘“* Vergivium prono qua PETIT amne salum.” 

The * Vergivium salum” Mr. Strutt has absolutely lost ; 
more, we hope, than the objection will be Jost on himself, if 
we point out the bad taste and the bad ear of four lines 
ending with such homoio-teleutic rhymes as those of his first 
quatrain. — The lines 


‘ Believe me, I rejoice that foreign plains 
Foster for me so true and dear a friend,’ 





are as flat in phraseology as they are erroneous in statement. 
Cheshire cannot be called foreign to an Englishman ; except 
on the principle that makes the inhabitants of one parish in 
the Fen Counties (Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, &c. &c.) 
call those of another parish “ foreigners.” Milton’s phrase is 
‘¢ terras aluisse remotas,” and refers to the, native country of 
Deodati; so that, if Mr. Strutt posszbly meant this, he should 
have said foster’d instead of ‘ foster.” It would be endless, 
however, to point out such faults as these in Mr. Strutt’s 
translations; and we shall content ourselves with wm 
touching on the more obvious and gross errors. hus, 
when Milton is made to say ‘ he views again’ his ‘ native 
jields,’ and we remember that he writes from Bread Street, 
( patrios penates,) how truly absurd is it ? but a feeble diffuse- 
ness is one of the most pervading blemishes of this faint 
shadow of its original. For sxamagle’ 


“¢ Tempora nam licet hic placidis dare libera Musis, 
Et totum raptunt me, mea vita, libri.” 
‘ For studious here I turn the learned page, 
With leisure blest, and pleasing liberty ; 
And the sweet Muses oft my mind engage, 
Who, sought with ardour, ne’er their gifts deny.’ 


The 
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The last line of another quatrain is a curious instance of ‘a 
poet not knowing how to place the words in his own verses: - 


‘ The cautious sire, lover, or soldier proud.’ 
Were it read differently, 
“‘ The lover, cautious sire, or soldier proud,” 


it would be unobjectionable enough: but 


‘ The lawyer with a ten years’ suit begun, 

From the rude bench thunders his barb’rous speech,’ 
cannot, by any metathesis, be made musical in the second 
line. Perhaps, indeed, the sound was here intended to be 
an echo to the sense; although we do not observe any such 
beauty in the original. 

The ensuing stanza is really better, although a very poor 
version of such an admirable couplet as 


‘“* Sepe novos illic virgo mirata calores, 
Quid sit amor nescit, dum quoque nescit amat ;” 


ef 


which Milton’s favourite Ovid * could not have surpassed : 


¢ And often there some virgin pure is seen, 
Wond’ring what pain her alter’d bosom proves : 
She knows not that love’s torch her breast serene 
Has inly fir’'d ; and yet unknowing loves.’ 
The sense, indeed, of the original may perhaps as well be 
given thus: 
There too some maid a new-born warmth may prove, 
Know not she feels, yet feel, the pow’r of love; 
or, rather, with Cowper : 


‘‘ There virgins oft, unconscious what they prove, 
What love is know not, yet unknowing love.” 
Let us, however, proceed with Mr. Strutt alone: 
“© Ausoniis plena theatra stolis ;” + 


¢ Or theatre wide, thronged with beauty’s store.’ 


‘What Muse, in those ‘nightly visitations’ which Mr. 
Strutt ¢ acknowledges,’ (see the quotation from his preface, ) in- 
spired him with this extraordinary line, we are at a loss to 





* In this partiality for Ovid, many men of genius have shared ; 


among whom, Charles James Fox might be quoted. Mere scholars | 


are apt to under-rate this various poet. | 
+ The more accurately critical observations of later scholars 
have proved, beyond a reasonable doubt, the inelegance if not the 
in¢gorrectness of using a vowel short before sc, sp, st, as Milton often 
uses it. 
imagine : 
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imagine: but, whosoever the “ nightly visitant” may have 
been, we trust that she taught her favoured acquaintance to 
pronounce the verse which she inspired, since no common means 
could enable him to do it. 


‘ By smooth Simois’ stream, and Cnidus old,’ 


is a verse containing a false quantity of no ordinary magni- 
tude, which we suppose came also by zzspiration (a mode of 
teaching very hostile to learning) at the same time. 

We succeed no better if we attend Mr. S. in his efforts in a 
lighter strain, for he has chosen to present us with a poetical 
vagary ‘ On the Death of the Bishop of Winchester,’ in the 
following whimsical copy of Milton’s third clegy : 


‘ Yet mourn’d I chiefly thee, 
Who kept the holy see 
Of Winchester, renown’d with glory true.’ 


In the beautiful elegy on the approach of Spring, we 
have Pheeton used for Phaéton; and in the next, Glycére for 
Glycéra, and Proserpina for Proserpina. Farther on, we 
have Japétus for Japétus; Neréus for Nereis; (Phaeton 
again;) ‘l'yphlonta for Typhlon, one of the names which 
Milton has given to the horses of the night; Sidpe for Sidpe; 
and we know not what for Hécdérge ; 


‘ Hecaerge, whom golden locks adorn.’ 


But enough. Were this want of classical correctness ex- 
piated by any other description of merit, we should not have 
noticed it with so much censure. As it is, we conceive it to be 
our bounden duty both to the author and the public to ad- 
minister a salutary although rough medicine to the former, in 
order that he may not be induced again to inflict onthe latter 
a dose of versification equally rough, although by no means 


equally salutary. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MA Y, 1816. 


EDUCATION. 


Art.9. A New Introduction to the French Language; being an 

- Abridgement of the Grammar of M. de Levizac ; comprizing an 
Analysis of the Verbs, &c. By A. Picquot, Author of “ Ele- 
ments of ancient and modern Geography.” 12me. Bound. 
Law and Whittaker. 1816. 
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Although this book willbe, acceptable as.an abridgement of & 





parr ee gaan 9 grammar, we,question whether, M, Pie 
rendered an additional service tg his scholars by ‘ diminishi 
the number of French words’ which M. de Levizac furnishes. to 
assist in the translation of the exercises, | 


‘Art. 10. The Soldier’s Family, and other Tales.. By*the Author 
‘of ** Godmother’s Tales,” &c. Small 12mho.°° 2s. 68. bound. 
Harris. 1815. Co 2H& dR IOD 

’ Excepting in the tale called ‘ Lenore and Lieschen,’ » these 

stories furnish no histories of children: but they display the: re- 

wards of virtue, and may be deemed unexceptionable, if they 

prove amusing to young readers. 


‘Art. 11. A Key to vor gg 2 3 or Things in common Use simply 
and shortly explained. ritten by a Mother, Author of “ Al- 
ways Happy,” &c. 12mo. 28. 6d. Half-bound. Harris. 
Considerable praise is due to this little book, which contains 

much and various information, on such subjects as may be sup- 

posed to excite the curiosity of intelligent children. We would 
not qualify our approbation of so useful a work by minute verbal 
criticism, if it were not important to revise carefully the language 
of books intended for young people. This, however, being the 
case, we must object to such inelegant expressions as ‘ Stop, Prate- 
apace,’ and * Ah Sauce-boz,’ in pp. 14. and 17.; as well as’ to the 
following inaccuracies: p. 37., ‘ at the top grows several long 
leaves: p.39., ‘ thus disappears all vestiges :’ p.64., ‘ the insect 
would pierce the coccoons or balls in thezr way out,’ &c. 


‘Art. 12. Ellen the Teacher, a Tale for Youth. By Mrs. Hofland, 
Author of “ The Officer’s Widow,” &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. 
Half-bound. Harris. 

- Harmless as this tale is with respect to its moral tendency, we 

must observe that the language is so inflated that children will 

scarcely understand it; and the work may be termed a sort of 
miniature-novel,— a species of composition for young people, of 
which we regret to perceive increasing numbers. 


POETRY avd THE DRAMA. 


Art. 13. Poems, by the Rev. Thomas Raffles, of Liverpool; 

James Baldwin Brown, Esq. of the Inner Temple; and Jere- 
- miah Holmes Wiffin. Originally published under the Title of 

«« Poems by Three Friends.” Crown 8vo. 7s, Boards. Walker 
. gnd Edwards. 1815. 

We spoke of these poems with considerable praise on their first 
appearance, (M. R. Vol. Ixxii. p. 438.) and are glad to find that the 
authors have been encouraged to re-print them, and to acknowlege 
the offspring of their juvenile fancies. They have also affixed the 
initial letter of the writer’s name to the title of each composition, 
in the table of contents; the want of some such distinction we be- 
fore regretted ; — and a few stanzas are added, in answer to some 
which appeared in a news-paper, occasioned by one of the poems 
in the volume. 


| Art. 
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Art.14, Alfred; by Joseph Cottle. Third Edition. 2 Vols. . 
“"" “"*“t2mo. 128. Boards. Button and Son. 1816. 
Twelve years ago, (vol. xlviii. p. 437.) we spoke of the second 
edition of this poem, which had then undergone considerable alter- 
ations, and had particularly received a new and extensive preface, 
in reply to criticisms on the first edition. Weare now informed 
that, the second impression ‘ having been out of print for some 
years,’ the author has ‘ been induced, after a careful revision, to re- 
print the poem, and to introduce numerous illustrative notes.’ 


Art. 15. Ivan; .a Tragedy, in Five Acts. Altered and adapted 
for Representation. By William Sotheby, Esq. 8vo. 4s. 
Murray. 1816. 


Art.16. Ellen; or the Confession; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
Altered and adapted for Representation. By William Sotheby, 
Esq. 8vo. 48. Murray. 1816. , 
We are well pleased to see that our commendation of Mr. 

Sotheby’s tragedies (see Rev. vol. Ixxvii. p. 54.) has been in- 

strumental in bringing them forwards as adapted for represent- 

ation. We had the gratification, indeed, of hearing that a consi- 
derable impression of the volume in question, which had “ hun 
upon hand,” (to use the technical phrase,) had been sold off soon 
after the appearance of our critique: but we are still better pleased 
to find that our wish to have some of these plays prepared for the 
theatre has been effectual. If they are not exactly all that a thea- 
trical taste would desire, they are still sufficient to redeem the age 
from the imputation of being wholly wanting in dramatic genius. 

Besides various minor alterations in Ellen and Ivan, the latter 
has obtained an entirely new scene, written with much spirit, and 
well introduced. — We hope that the author himself, or some con- 
temporary poet, will be roused to farther exertions in a depart- 
ment of literature which is calculated to convey the noblest and 
most intellectual recreation to the mind. 


Art.17. Leaves. 8vo. gs. Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 

This concise title ushers in a volume of very singular affectation, 
in our judgment of it. Some of the poems are superscribed ‘ Scat- 
tered Rose-leaves:’ others, ‘ Peach-blossoms:’ some are called 
‘Children; and some, ‘ Scattered Leaves.’ —‘* This,” as Sir 
Hugh Evans long ago said, ‘‘ is affectations — this is foolishnesses.” 
Since the days of ‘“‘ The Song by a Person of Quality,” or the 
later effusions of ‘* Rosa Matilda,” we question whether any Ar- 
cadian or Della Cruscan ever attained a more refined style of in- 
sipidity and sentimentality than the present writer. Let him take 
his station at the very summit of the 


‘“* Phyllides, Hypsipela, vatum et plorabile siquid.” 
At page 99. the author quotes Virgil instead of Juvenal. 
We copy two of the flowery productions of the gute poet. In 
the last, through much whimsicality and even folly, we discern 
that species of morbid benevolence which characterizes so many 


members of the sentimental school ;—a benevolence, however, 
Rev. May, 1816. H which, 
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‘which, when we call it morbid, we imply to be real; and to be 
the excess and the perversion of a genuine and a good feeling : 
but see Miss Edgeworth’s Parent's Assistant for the idea of the 

_ story. 

‘ ScaTrerReD Rose Leaves. 
¢ Curved by some unseen sylphid touch 
To cradle Beauty's breathing form, 


I mourn you now, sweet leaves of rose! 
The spoliage of the ruthless storm. 





¢ I mourn, —for thus, when o’er my soul 
Expanding blooms of fancy play, 
Then sorrow comes, with darkening cioud, 
And sweeps each tender tint away.’ 


© CotTAGE GIRL. 


¢ Perched on a stone, beside the cottage-door, 
Sat a child-girl, in raiment somewhat poor, 
Blooming ; — a wild-rose ’mid the invidious shade !— 
Lingering she sat, for not yet piggy came 
In her morn-meal his wonted part to claim: — 
Sipping, she anxious watched each opening glade. 


‘ But now he comes, in coat his purest white ; — 
(To ladies even pigs must be polite ;) 
And now they joyful eat, and oft she smiled: 
But lo! too greedy of the goodly fare, 
Poor piggy munches far above his share, 
*‘ Take a ’poon, piggy !” then extlaimed the child, 


‘ Ah, simple gu yet man from thee might learn 
Love to his fellow man, and wise discern 


That all were better loving less themselves : — 
But sure, if some amid the various crowd 
Should gulp too much, ’twere fair to cry aloud, 
‘‘ Take a ‘poon, piggy!” to the greedy elves.’ * 


When will the press cease to groan with such absolute :non- 
sense ! ! ! 


Art. 18. The Golden Glove ;'or, The Farmer’s Son: a Comedy, 
in Five Acts. With some Poetical Sketches, on occasional 
Subjects. By John Lake, Author ‘of “ The House of Mor- 
ville,” a Play acted some Time since at the Lyceum Theatre. 
8vo. 38.6d. Ridgway. 1815. 


‘ * The incident of a qoaenntares child constantly sharing its 
breakfast with a pig, and using this expression on finding that it 
eat too fast, I have heard a friend of mine mention with much 
pleasure, and I think he said it occurred within his own knowledge. 

‘ Since writing the above note, I have found the same incident 
introduced into a beautiful little tale, by a writer of high talents, 
who'is perhaps unrivalled in the philosophy of tale 

13 ~ Lake 
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Mr. Lake candidly informs us that his “‘ House of Morville” was 
. condemned, and that his present comedy has been rejected at the 
theatre ; and he talks so good humouredly and facetiously about 
these his misfortunes, and about himself and his other affairs in 
this troublesome world, that we cannot take exception at any little 
exceptionables in his manner. We must honestly say, too, that in 
our opinion many worse dramas than ‘ The Golden Glove’ have 
been brought on the stage; for, though the main incidents partake 
of the nature of improbability, the play has considerable activity, 
the dialogue is by no means deficient in life and smartness, and the 
characters are consistently drawn, 
A slight scene may be detached as a brief specimen, and may be 
intelligible without a developement of the plot. 


‘ To Lady Clorinda and Angela, enter Wilmot and Vapid. 


‘ Vap. We intrude, Ladies: but in our own defence: for where 
either of your wits might singly preponderate, a counsel of them is 
dangerous. 

‘ Ang. O Sir, you overrate our powers: yet our wits may im- 
prove by whetting, in which we look to your favourable tuition. 

‘ Vap. No, Madam: the seminary of wit is the society of 
beauty. Here we consider ourselves the scholars. 

‘ Lady C. Well, Sir, in that case we hope to find you tractable : 
but remember, if you make a contract with beauty, you have no 
other appeal. | : 

‘ Vap. Yes, Madam : to justice. 

. 0. No, Vapid: for justice always entertains a good cause, 
but beauty often treats such with scorn. 

_ © Ang. Xes, trifling causes — common pleas — that only pester 
its court. . 

‘ Lady C. Well, yet, methinks, he that allows not the justice of 
beauty cannot in reason look for its favour.— But oll news 
abroad in the world, Mr. Vapid? here we are sequestered from it. 

‘ Vap. No news, my Lady, none —the world is still in its old 
garb, in spite of the new fashions. Charity is as poor as ever, and 
would rarely have a crust but for its friend Ostentation. “Merit, 
where it is not starved speechless, is still grumbling. Honesty is 
acarce, and Folly is in abundance. , 

« Lady C. The old complaints, I perceive. 

‘ Ang. Yes, in which every one joins, to excuse themselves. 

‘ Vay. Truly, Madam: yet there are follies in which we are not 
all implicated. | | 

‘ Ang. It would require study to name them, 

‘ - Not much: for instance, that of love. 

‘ . Ay, George, there indeed, Scandal herself can’t im- 
peach any of us with that folly. | 

‘ Ang. No, thank Heay’n! there we are all exeulpated. 

‘ Lady C. And Mr. Vapid of course. 

'»¢ Vap. Who, I,Madam ? faith, no: I love my friend, my reput- 
ania and my country. For the fair sex, ‘tis as it may be, Idid 
ove m iw Di | ' 

* Ang. Humph! You may have a predilection for age. 
H 2 ‘ Vap. 
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* Vap. Why, f can’t say, Madam. Youth never moved me; 
and when beauty does, I'll buy pictures. | : 
‘ Ang. Ha! ha! ha! Wou.i, Sir, you might propagate your 
taste; for if all lovers would content themselves with paying their 
court to the effigies of beauty, ’twould save the originals from a 
world of impertinence. Well, Heaven mend you! you are past 
our reclaiming. 
“Dady C. No, Angela; Mr. Vapid confesses the power of 
beauty, only he prefers it with a canvass interior. 
‘ Ang. Ha! ha! ha! Yes, a canvass understanding: but all of 
them would have their beauties made of passive materials. 
~4 bady C. Yes; but methinks she that obtains his choice, must 
be differently accomplished. Good day, Mr. Vapid; we hope to 
conyert you. , 
« Ang. Good day, Sir: make a proselyte of your friend, I be- 
seech you. [ Exeunt Lady C. and ANGELA.’ 
Dramatic and moral justice is executed on the seducer Sir 
_Herbert Manorfelt by marrying him to the deluded object of his 
former arts: but the union of Lady Clorinda with the young 
farmer, and the whole progress of this love-match, are rather ex- 
travagant, and not worthy of recommendation by the powerful 
influence of theatrical display. 


Art. 19. Poems, by Hugh Lawton, Esq. 4to. 11. 5s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1814. 

‘ When Lady Avonmore shall take into consideration, that in 
thus dedicating a volume of Poems to her in opposition to a re- 
quest which I acknowledge amounted to a prohibition, and con- 
trary to her wish of having it addressed to some other friend ; 
when she shall on reflection find that it is the first, the only request 
her ec fury 4 has ever made that has been unattended to by me; 
the only wish that has not been anticipated with eagerness, and 
fulfilled with pleasure ; I trust I shall be pardoned for dedicating 
to het Ladyship Poems, which, however void of genius they may 
prove, -have, by her approval, received a stamp of merit, and a 
value in my mind that nothing could repay them for the want of.’ 

Such is the exordium of the dedication of these Poems to the 
Viscountess Avonmore. We cannot be ungalant enough to 
criticize very severely a volume so ushered into the world; and we 
shall therefore be contented with making a few quotations, and as 
few remarks. 


‘ To **#***, Lugoilaw, County of Wicklow. 


‘ Fair Ellenor * sigh’d, as she look’d o’er the lawn, 
The landscape the softest that nature had drawn: 
She pensively sigh’d, for in fancy she saw 
The form of her Henry at sweet Luggilaw! 





‘as # * Mrs. Browne, of Baggot-street, Dublin, will accept the 


author’s thanks for the pleasure he has received in hearing her sing 
these words to the tune of “* The Meeting of the Waters.”’ 


‘ Though 
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¢ Though nature had pictur’d her choicest of gteen, 
Though Peace still repos’d as she smil’d on the scene; 
Yet something was wanting—for Ellenor saw . 
No trace of her Henry at sweet Luggilaw! 


¢ Though the blue mist might hang, yet to Ellenor still 
The blue mist became not the brow of the hill ; : 
Though the form of all nature reflected she saw, 
Yet the lake shew’d no Henry at sweet Luggilaw! 


* On its margin though am the sand with bright sheen, 
Though nature exhausted her art on the scene, 
That eye wandered careless — for Ellenor saw 
No feature of Henry at sweet Luggilaw !’ 


We should be disposed to leave our readers in the pleasing con- 
templation of the above courteous little poem and note, were it 
not requisite to mention some other portions of the collection. 

At page 80.,— and a large quarto page it is, with a magnificent 
margin, —we have ‘ The Mouse's Petition!’ Reader, do not imagine 
that the mountain has been in labour, and produced the “ Rip1- 
cULUS mus” of your old acquaintance. No; this is a pathetic 
mouse, ‘ whose heart beats not from fear, but with woe.’ 


‘ You felt my heart, when gently press’d, 
Beat — not from fear within my breast, 

ue Alas! it was with woe ! 

O Lady! then with pity read — 

It’s little fluttering sure must plead ; 
Sweet Lady, let me go!’ 


We transcribe a part of the catastrophe of ‘ Lindor and Ella,’ 
the longest poem in the volume. 


‘ Congeal’d with horror Belmont’s stagnate blood 
Froze in his veins, as riveted he stood; 
He kiss’d her livid lips, essay’d to speak, 
’ Gaz’d on her face, and press’d her lifeless cheek ; 
Then call’d on Heav’n with all its vengeance dread 
To hurl its thunder on his guilty head! 


‘ Angels indulgent on the contrite look, 
And Heav’n compassion on his sorrows took ; 
His agonies to soothe, remorse assuage, 

A burning fever with malignant rage 

Seiz’d on his shatter’d frame, and kindly cast 
A blest forgetfulness on all the past ; 

Till nature’s genial current quickly froze, 
And placed a period to his life and woes!!! 








‘ One tomb encloses, and one grave contains 
The mould’ring fragments of their sad remains.’ 


Three more lines in the same poem must be quoted. The first 
two are a couplet of no ordinary pathos and punctuation : (p. 56.) 


H 3 © Pardon 
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‘ Pardon—blest Sire !— this chaste — this last — sad kiss, 
For —now I —join thee — in the — realms — of bligg!!’ * 
The last is indéscribable : 
‘ Never, Oh Lindor, never! cease, Oh cease!’ P.§2. 


Art. 20. Infancy; a Poem. By Thomas Brock, A.M. Crown 
8vo. 3s. Boards. Whittingham and Arliss. 1816. 

In a note, to this poem, we are told that, ‘ if time can be spared 
the author from more serious occupations, he intends to pursue 
the subject of Domestic Life through its several stages.’ We beg 
Mr. Brock, however, to desist ; and to suffer the present verses, 

“ Infantum flentes animas in limine primo,” 
to be the first and the last of his intended series. Not that we are 
insensible to the amiable feelings inculcated in very decent verse 
throughout this poem: but an uninteresting tameness and medio- 
crity pervade the whole, which may adapt it for a lullaby to the 
e, but really do not render it suitable for general circulation. 
Let the parent read it to her restless infant, and, as she hushes him 
to. slumber, 
* Sooth’d by the sound, the Sleepy-Pow’r renews 
His blest composure, and the plaint subdues.’ 
| ‘é Page 12. slightly altered.) 
‘ Blest Infancy! till with thy spirit warm, 
Say, what is man ?—a heartless, lifeless form !’ 
The exact meaning of this couplet must be obtained by a painful 
perusal of the context.— We select the following picture, which is 
true to nature; and, if it had formed a digression or a little 
appropriate ornament of a story in verse, we should have hailed 
it with a much more cordial welcome. Where it stands, it only 
adds one more to a tedious string of reflections and descriptions, 
over which the fondest mother or nurse in Christendom must her- 
self fall fast asleep : 
‘ What thoughts ecstatic all the soul employ 
Of the fond mother, yearning o’er her boy! 
She, as the darling frolicks in her arms, 
Lives in his life, and banquets on his charms. 
The curling arms around her neck entwin’d, 
Their first employ !—the cheek on hers reclin’d:— 
The lips ambrosial, freighted with delight, 
That to their sweets so tenderly invite ;— 
The dawn of mind diffusing o’er his face 
The soft expression, and the speaking grace :— 
The mimic word that faultefs on its way :— 
The thought just gleaming intellectual day :— 
The trem'lous laugh awaken’d into sound :— ° 
The tott’ring step, the room that ventures round, 
Till, with bold launch, disdainful of the hands, 
. ,. All unsustain’d the smiling hero stands! 


* Whether these dashes be an original invention of the author, 
er copied from Lord Byron, they are equally praise-worthy. = 
is 
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His sparkling eye+ the triumph on his tongue!- 
The Fdscase Micon of health profusely flung! — 
The fall—the tear—the toy—the young delight !— 


The pray’r_at evening lisp’d,—the tranquil night !— 
All, he charm ineffable impart, ’ 
Subdue the feeling, and enslave the heart ; 

There wind around the silken cords of love, 

And add new strength to those which nature wove!’ 


Art.21. Who's Who? or the Double Imposture ; a Farce, in Twe 
Acts. By John Poole, Author of Hamlet Travestie, Intrigue, 
&c. &c. As performed with unbounded Applause at the Theatre- 
Royal, Drury-Lane. 8vo. 2s. Whittingham and Arliss. 
Mrs. Centlivre’s celebrated comedy of “* A Bold Stroke Jor « 

Wife” seems to have suggested the composition of this farce; 

l | though Mr. Poole has made a still bolder stroke, and by a 

} . ‘double imposture’ has presented two heroes with a wife for 

each. Much, therefore, is here done in a short time and space, 

and probability and nature are both somewhat outraged: but 

Mr.iPoole has the ingenuousness to call his drama by its — 

name, a farce, though similar materials have been of late so o 

worked up into the higher manufacture of a soi-disant comedy ; 

and here he may be allowed to expect ‘ unbounded applause,’ 
if he can keep up an hour's bustle on the stage with incident and 
ae | trick, and a dialogue sprinkled with touches at the times, equi- 

—— and puns. 

e reader may take a sample of this entertainment from a 
scene between Old Headstrong and Endall a country apothecary ; 
the latter of whom has been deceived by a report that Head- 
strong’s friend Kitcat, a painter from London, who is coming to 
reside in the village, is a rival apothecary intended to sup- 
plant him, (Endall,} and makes a visit to Headstrong te gain 
information : 

‘ Enter Doctor ENDALL. 

2 nes My dear Doctor, I rejoice to see you. This visit is very 

ind. 

‘ End. You are very good. Truly, Sir, your family is indebted 
to me for introducing many of its members into the world. 

‘ Head. Aye, me for turning many of them out too.— But, 
come, sit down and tell me the news. If you were not so kind as 
to tell me all that is doing in the world, I might as well live in a 
wilderness. (aside) Tiresome blockhead ! : 

‘ End. You flatter, Sir. But now, Sir, I come to you for news. 
Have you nothing to tell me? Nothing? Eh, nothing? 

¢ Head. Why, perhaps, I have something to tell” you that will 
surprise you. , | 

‘ End. Ha! ’tis coming. 

‘ Head. My nephew is going to be married. 

‘ End. Well, and is that all: 

‘Head. All! zounds, Sir! is not the news of a marriage in my 
family enough for once ? 








H 4 ‘ End. 
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‘ End. (Aside) Then it’s plain ehough. . Heis-afraid fotel} me, 
and wants to pick a quarrel as a: colour. to his vilaay <P ores, 
the matter out of him.— To say the truth, Sir, your nephew did just 
give me a hint of the matter this morning. | He seemed. averse 
from the marriage ; but, as I. suspected you might be desirous, to. 
bring it about, I persuaded him to it. TE ng lo oa d 

‘ Head. You always act like a sensible man, and a friend, Doctor, 

‘ End. Well, but he told me something about the uncle: pray; 
is he eminent-in his profession !— Come, that’s a hontt “question. 
I shall know whether he really means to establish. the, "Doctor 
here. [ Aside: 

‘ Head. ( Aside) His profession !— O, my nephew has told him 


v4 


about hig painting, I suppose. — Why he doesn’t make a profession 
of it now —he practices merely as an amateur. st 

‘ End. (Aside) Ah! then I’m ruin’d; for he'll give advice 
gratis — and people are not so fond of physic as to pay for it, when 
they can get it for nothing. , 

© Head. But in London, Doctor, he’ll never make a figure, he’s 
too fond of the amusements of the town; he wants application, 
and I find he has no patience. 

‘ End. No patients !— pity — nothing to be done in his line 
without patients. 

‘- Head. He does not practice so much as he ought. 

¢ End. Of course he can’t practice without patients. 

‘ Head. True, so I have advised him to settle in this place. 

‘ End. ( Aside) To take mine. 

‘ Head. | intend to introduce him to all my friends. 

‘ End. You do, eh! (Aside) Here’s a pretty rascal! 

‘ Head. He shall not be in want of subjects to work upon.— 
He excels in the human figure —he has studied anatomy to ad- 
vantage — he is an adept in taking subjects from life; | 

‘ End. So are most of the profession, I believe. : 

‘ Head. I intend to make him take you off for a beginning. «~ 

‘ End. That’s making short work of it, but if I suffer him— 

‘ Head. (Aside) O, I see; he thinks he’s a caricaturist — My 
dear Doctor, you misunderstand me— he’s very serious, I assure 
you; he doesn’t make a joke of these things. 

‘ End. A joke!— Confound him, it’s no joking matter. 

‘ Head. No, no, he’s a man of a very different turn.—He some- 
times gives lectures upon the subject of his art, to private assem- 
blies of his friends — he excels in that way — his articulation is 
delightful. 

‘ End. Articulation!— An anatomist too! ». [ Asade. 

‘ Head. And his delivery — >. bar. .1 

‘ End. Delivery! a man midwife!— I’m cut up at-allpoints. 
Sir, I am eternally obliged to you for the favour you intend me. | 

‘ Head. Not at all, Doctor ; it’s no more than youw-deserve; 

* End. I shall choak ! : 1S tayite oO: 

* Head. And when you are properly drawn, you shall. bes-hung 
up in my great hall. OMS .imgrnsase 

16 ; : 1.9 Reged 
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“*€ nd. O, T shall go mad!—lI can’t speak, but I will assist 
Charles with my whole heart, and be revenged that way — Sir, — 


I ‘can’t speak. : [ Exit in a violent rage: 

« Head. Poor fellow! he can’t express his gratitude. - He is 
insufferably vain, and will go mad with joy at the thoughts of 
having his rhubarb and magnesia countenance exhibited in my 
great hall.’ 


If. it were necessary to talk about the moral effect of a farce, 
we might object to the success which is here made to attend a 
series of impositions and a tissue of falsehoods. 


HISTORY. 


Art. 22. Essays on History, particularly the Jewish, Assyrian, 
. Persian, Grecian, and Roman. With Examinations, for the 
Use of young Persons. By John Holland. A new Edition, 
with very considerable Alterations and Additions. 12mo. 

pp- 358. Baldwin and Co. , 

W fare already noticed an earlier edition of this work, which 
is one of our best elementary introductions to the study of antient 
history. The first events of human society are not well known on 
account of the paucity of records: nor, perhaps, can a wholl 
satisfactory theory be formed of some facts connected with the 
primeval history of the Jews. .Mr. Holland therefore ‘properly 
neglects the uncertain and the unsettled, and gives in a concise 
form a lucid narrative of the undisputed incidents. The great diffi- 
culty in Jewish history is the chronology of the captivity; and it 
is still to be ascertained whether the Cambyses of the Greeks be 
the. Nebuchadnezzar of the Jews. In Greek or Roman history, 
little remains to be discussed. . 

An appendix of questions for the examination of young persons 
is placed at the end of the work; which will facilitate to school- 
masters the task of impressing on the memory of their pupils the 
somewhat scanty, but well-chosen, set of facts that are related in 
the preceding narrative. | . 


POLITICS. 


Art.23.. On the State of the Nation: an Address to. those 
Members of Parliament who are only actuated by a Sense of 
Public Duty. (By James Agnew Farrell, Esq. late High Sheriff 
of the County of Antrim.) 8vo. is. Stockdale, 1816. — 
Why should the author of this address limit it to any particular 

description of members of that body whom he wishes. to consider 

it, and thus abridge the number of his readers? We will .not 
say how much he thus abridges it, though some people will deem 
the-exclusive line very extensive. It appears, however, that Mr. 

Farrell thinks he is thus addressing ‘ a number sufficient.to carry 

into effect any measures on which they may be induced to concur 


ain’ Sentiment :’——but hic laber, hoc opus est: a concurrence of 


sentiment, among the author’s ‘ well-meaning men, isan object 
\as.difficult as it is desirable. | 


Mr. F. 
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Mr. F. writes with brevity, and professes himself in- general 
terms to be a most hearty friend to strict economy in these times 
of public pressure: but, in adverting principally to the expences 
of our milleary establishment, we find him arguing the necessity 
of a large force both abroad and at home. As to Ireland, he 
says, the want of the number of military allotted for that station 
‘ is unfortunately too obvious:’ but he adds ; 

‘ There never was a period when more could be done with perfect 
safety to the State to conciliate and harmonize that invaluable 
country, than at the present day. Now is the time for a permanent 
arrangement with the Roman Catholics of Ireland, on terms of 

ice And prudent caution, without the dread of concession being 
imputed to unwilling necessity ! — 

‘ The Veto appears to be the great stumbling-block ; but if 
a moderate yearly stipend, or regium donum, were allotted for 
those Roman Catholic bishops and priests who might be approved . 
of by Government, when they chose to interfere, and to those 
only in the manner so beneficially practised with the dissenting 
ministers of Ireland; I have not the smallest doubt, that the - 
whole body of the Catholic clergy would, in a very short time, 
embrace the measure with thankfulness and joy; for they are 
now very inadequately paid by their hearers, who are generall 

oor. The influence of the clergy over their flocks, whic 
hithero has been a matter of so much dread, would then be 
converted into a powerful instrument of utility, and, in conjunction 
with that of the higher orders of the laity, would be productive 
of incalculable good. 

‘ Were these measures followed up by some regulation respect- 
ing that perpetual source of hostility betwixt the Protestant cler- 

an and his Catholic parishioners— the systTEM OF TYTHES 
which is the chief cause of the commotions at present existing: 
in the southern counties) —they would do more for the peace 
of that country than any number of military you ever can em- 
ploy to preserve it—at the same time that the tythe arrange- 
ment must certainly be hailed as a measure of relief by the 
Protestant clergy themselves, who, in many instances, are now 
obliged to seek for what is so justly due to them, through 
the odious medium of a tythe proctor at the point of t 
bayonet.’ 
author’s main object seems to be ‘ the support of the land- 
holder ;’ and for this purpose he recommends a ‘ temporary 
bounty on the export of home raised grain.’ We think, however, 
that all the great solicitude, lately shewn, to take care of the 
land-holder and his tenant the farmer, is considering the evil too 
much in its effects instead of in its causes, and would tend to 
continue the distresses of the community by maintaining the land- 
holder and the farmer in the receipt of the great profits which 
they have derived for some years past from high prices. Why is 
this to be done? ‘avowedly, because they cannot otherwise ‘pay 
the taxes. Then the taxes are the cause of the evil; and no 
remedy will be efficacious but a stern and unrelenting excision of * 
‘ public 
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public expenditure. — The limitation of prices, at which the ports 
shall open for or shut against the importation of grain, has surely 
proved itself to be a sufficient protection, without adding the 
measure of a bounty on exportation. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 24. A Journal of a Voyage down the English Channel, in the 
Autumn of 1815, with Reflections on England and France, 
Observations on Sea Watering Places, and an Appendix ; con- 
taining an Appeal to the Legislature, and Outlines of a Plan of 


a proposed Institution for the Employment of the Industrious, ° 


and for the Detection and Removal of the Idle and Disorderly. 

By an old Seaman, izmo. 18. Darton and Harvey, &c. 

1816. 

Benevolence and religious feeling are the characteristics of the 
author of this little tract : which affords a rather amusing journal 
of a passage down the Channel, and directs the reader’s attention 
to various objects that will interest the humane, moral, and pious 
mind. The distressed situation of black seamen, when discharged 
from their ships, attracted the writer’s kind exertions in their 
favour, and now induces him to plead their cause on paper ; and 
he suggests also the outlines of a plan for forming a society ‘ For 
promoting the Interests of Mankind in general.’ This design may 
appear too extensive and indefinite: but a perusal of the more 
particular propositions included in the plan will shew that much 
might be done, if the ‘ Old Seaman’s’ very laudable views could 
find adequate support. We cordially wish that he may meet with 
a degree of success which, alas! we can by no means fondly 
anticipate. 


Art. 25. A New and Practical Course of Book-keeping ; in which 
Double Entry is rendered intelligible to all Capacities; and Single 


ween by being approximated to Double, is made to possess» 
equ 


Proof and Certainty of Correctness. By P. Thoreau, 
Accomptant. Folio. gs. Half-bound. Law and Whitaker. 
1815. 

We lately persued a book by an anti-democrat, who was extremely 
desirous of depriving the French Revolution of all claim to the 
merit of novelty; alleging that it exhibited nothing which had not 
been repeatedly acted in the republics of Greece. M. Thoreau, 
however, is determined that his system shall possess in all its extent 
the attraction of novelty, and seems to have made a point of de- 
viating, in almost every particular, from the established method. 
One of the principal characteristics of his plan is to enable the 
book-keeper to make the sums of Dr. and Cr. agree on both sides 
of the journal by adding up the respective columns: but what is 
the object of this, since balancing belongs to the ledger, and must 
be repeated there, whatever modifications are adopted with regard 
to journal-entries? This, we confess, is the question which we are 
induced to ask, after all the recommendations of M. Thoreau, 
some of which are given in a very decisive tone : -4 

‘ Such 
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‘ Such is the confidence of the author in his system, derived 
from practice and experience, that he would cheerfully undertake, 
in a few months, nay, he might almost say in a. few weeks, to 
render any youth perfect in posting, capable of tracing and rectify- 
ing every error, and balancing the most voluminous ledger to a 
fraction, without any assistance to call over his work, or any other 

revious qualification, than an expertness in the rule of addition. 

o render this clear to the reader, and to display the simplicity and 
facility connected with the operation of posting and balancing, 
the author now proceeds to the ‘ principal check,’ adopted in his 
form of book-keeping. It consists in this — that the journal is not 
only balanced at pleasure, by keeping the amount of Debits and 
Credits in.constant opposition to each other, but the whole amount 
of transactions continually brought forward, so that as often as 
the book-keeper has inclination, or leisure, when the ledger is 
posted, he may makea “ ledger trial proof” agree with the amount 
of transactions per journal. And great advantage arises from 
frequently doing this on a loose sheet, and filing it, until the subse- 
quent ‘ trial’ is proved, when it may be destroyed. It is unneces- 
sary to remark the great facility which this practice affords, both 
to experienced and young accountants, in tracing the precise 
amount of errors at debit and credit, and. particularly in cases in 
which one proves correct, and the other the contrary. In this 
case, all the labour of examining one side of the question is pre- 
vented. If, again, one side of the ‘ledger trial’ is found to 
exceed that side of the journal in the same amount, as the contra 
side in the journal exceeds that in the ledger, it will almost invari- 
ably be found to proceed from posting one single sum to the wrong 
side of the ledger, the amount of which will thus be instantly as- 
certained and traced, by casting the eye over the journal.’ 

_ Still we must acknowlege ourselves to be sceptics respecting the 

romised extent of the pAvalitaipe, — purchased, as it avowedly is, 
by a considerable extra share of labour in adding up the two sides 
of the journal. We moreover cannot agree in the propriety of 
making the cash-book and account sales-book transcripts from the 
journal, instead of auxiliaries for the compilation of that compre- 
hensive record of the transactions of a mercantile establishment. 
A more favourable opinion is, perhaps, due to the part that treats of 
keeping books by single entry; a plan which is adopted by most 
shopkeepers and tradesmen, and which may, with a few additions 
and improvements, be made susceptible of’the accuracy and 
clearness of the Italian method. 

We suppose M. Thoreau to be a foreigner, but he writes our 
language with accuracy, and he has evidently (what many innova- 
tors have not) a clear conception of his own mode of keeping 
accounts. Wedo not, however, discover either in his examples or 
his explanations the traces of a practical acquaintance with mer- 
cantile business; and we cannot avoid remarking that nothing is 
less likely to prove a recommendation to employment in the line of 
accountant, than such an abrupt deviation from the plan in general 
use. A person, who, like M. ‘Thoreau, takes an office in the city and 
appears 
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appears desirous of obtaining business in the way of posting books, 
atjustinig accounts, and instructing young men, would probably 
find it his interest to relinquish a part of his favourite method, and 
to seek to remedy any deficiencies in the old one rather by improve- 
ments in the manner of working than by fundamental alterations 
in the plan. -He might divide all tasks that are complicated, and 
might set the example of getting two persons to perform together 
that which is frequently done by one, with less accuracy and much 
less pleasure than when animated by the co-operation of another, 
All examinations of books should be done in this manner; and, 
where the ledger-work is extensive, the posting should, in our 
opinion, be likewise performed conjointly ; — nothing conducing 
‘more to increase the accuracy and diminish the tedium_of the 
labour. 


Art. 26. Review of the Discussions relating to the Oporto Wine 
Company. 8vo. pp.106. Cadell and Davies. 

More than three years since, we had occasion (see M. R. vol.Ixx, 
p. 425.) to enter at some length into an explanation of the origin 
of the Royal Wine-Company of Oporto. About the middle of 
the last century, the want of regulation in the wine-market of 
that city having produced unpleasant consequences in deteriorating 
the quality of the wines, and having caused a great diminution of 
the exports to England, the government of Portugal interfered, 
and conferred certain powers on this association, of- which the 
principal were to register and mark annually the number of pipes 
of proper quality for exportations and to fix the price with a 
reference to the scarcity or the abundance in the crop of the 
season. This arrangement was made in 1757; and it is a fact 
that, after the establishment of the Company, a considerable in- 
crease took place in the export of wine to England, which may be 
deemed a proof of the improvement of the quality brought to 
market. Of late, however, the majority of our countrymen settled 
in the wine-trade at Oporto have exerted themselves to obtain an 
abolition of the privileges of the Company ; who, not contented 
with supplying the merchants resident at Oporto, have long aimed 
at opening accounts with wine-merchants in England. This appears 
from some curious passages in the correspondence of their agent, 
who travelled in England so long ago as 1776. The ensuing 
epistle is given in the appendix, (p.16.) as addressed by this 
singular letter-writer to a wine-dealer at Gainsborough : 

‘ Sir, 

‘ As Gainsborough is entirely out of the rode is the reason Ido 
not go in person, hoping these few lines will have the same effect. 

‘ The Royal Wine-Company at Oporto being newly moddled 
on an entire new footing; the members, contrary to what they 
were, are now all merchants weil versed in the wine-trade. 
They have come to a resolution of receiving orders for wines 
from all the wine-merchants of England, who are in good credit ; 
‘you may take it for granted, that no one can ship such wines as 
" ‘the Royal Wine-Company, for they have an exclusive privilege of 
first 
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first chusing the best wines ; no one can buy till the Company has 
oe the quantity she likes. 

‘ The last vintage produced 21,000 pipes of the best wines we 
have had these twenty years. This Company bought 17,000 
of them before any one was admitted to buy. 

‘ To be assured of what I here assert, you can only be convinced 
fl ordering a few pipes by way of trial; you will have them 
cheaper, something in the price but more so in goodness.’ 

This is followed (pp. 18, 19, 20.) by other documents from the 
same pen, all reimiaets ble for similar elegant phraseology: but 
the present agent of the company in En land declares { App. p.11-) 
that his employers did not make an undue use of their advan 
and were never in the habit of exporting annually to England 
more than five thousand pipes; about one-eighth of our regular 
consumption. 

We extract the following table of the quantity shipped in the 
years between 1796 and 1807; in which, however, a few blanks 
occur, in consequence of the imperfection of the annual returns 
at Oporto: : 
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The author of this pamphlet professes to write without prejudices 
but he can certainly not be deemed impartial, his arguments being 
all pointed against the privileges of the Company. He maintains 
that their institution is quite at variance with the freedom of trade 
granted by early,treaties to British subjects in Portugal, and ex-, 
plicitly. confirmed by the late treaty of 1810. A similar course 
of argument was po at by the British merchants residing at 
Qperto, in alate petition to the House of Commons, presented 
On, Feceiving intelligence that it was still the intention of the Por- 
-tuguese .government to maintain the Company on its former. 
footing: :but.this petition was soon followed by a counter-. 
pplication -to, parliament on the part of the Compamy’s agents in 
‘Leadon ; alleging that the privileges of the association were in no 
way 
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way detrimental to the fair trader, and containing the following 
pi Pos ‘admonition : 

“That they have reason, from evidence, to believe that if the 
charter of the Royal Wine Company be taken away, the greater 
part of the wines from Oporto would be mixed with thin acid 
wines, which would afterwards be brought, by brandy, elder- 
berry-juice, and other intoxicating ingredients, to an artificial 
strength and colour.” con, 

We declare ourselves to be perfectly impartial in this animated 
contest, and have no other wish than for such an arrangement as 
may enable us to drink with comfort the allowance of port-wine 
(alas! very limited) which is afforded by our reviewing labours. 
Speaking to the question from the general principle, we should 
divceate the expediency of leaving the wine-trade open, in the 
same way as any other branch; on the plain calculation that the 
permanent loss of credit, which is attendant on the substitution 
of an infer:er article, exceeds tenfold the temporary emolument. 
If it be objected that the habits of the Portuguese are such as to 
call for regulation by authority, we should still express a hope 
that this remark was more applicable to their past than it is to their 
present state ; the principles of commerce being certainly better 
understood in that country now than they were half a centu 
ago. — The true way to insure a good quality in the wine, without 
causing discontent on the part of the buyers, would be to subject 
the venders to certain penalties in the event of their contraveni 
such regulations as government might be advised to prescribe. 
All this might be accomplished without investing an association 
with the prerogative now enjoyed by the Wine-Company of 
Oporto; and the reputation of the trade might be maintained 
by a local mark, exactly as in the case of Philadelphia-flour and 
other commodities that are stamped by public authority. 


Art.27. The Epicure’s Almanack ; or Calendar of Good Living : 
containing a Directory to the Taverns, Coffee-Houses, Inns, 
Eating-Houses, and other Places of alimentary Resort in the 
British Metropolis and its Environs: a Review of Artists who 
administer to the Wants and Enjoyments of the Table ; a Survey 
of the Markets; and a Calendar of the Meats in Season during 
each Month of the Year. To be continued annually. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 

 L’ Almanach des Gourmands of the French has long been*é¢elé— 

brated, and has probably given rise to the title and even the design 

of this work: but The Batchelor’s Dinner-Directory, or some such 
phrase, would have been more appropriate to. a book which indi- 
cates the coffee-houses, eating-houses, and soup-shops of-the me- 
tropolis, principally for the use of single men, and may be moré 
frequently consulted as a guide to a cheap dinner than as a teacher 
of epicureanism. The more sumptuous taverns, however, are alse 
added; with ‘ the places of alimentary resort’ in the environs of 
the metropolis, for the instruction of those who can afford a Sunday 
excursion: as also an ‘alimentary calendar,’ shewing what provi-. 
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sions are fittest for the alimentary canal during each month of the 
year.— Altogether, the book will be an useful vade-mecum : but it 
is served up with rather too much affectation-sauce. 

al 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘ To the Monraty Reviewers. 
_ © Gentlemen, 

* Having read your report of my translation of St. Pierre’s Harmonies-of 
Nature, in your Numbers for February and March, I beg leave, though 
satisfied in general of the justice of your remarks, to submit a comment on 
a few passages. : 

‘ In regard to the freedom taken by me in retrenching various passages 
of the original without any notice to that effect, I considered the radical 
difference of taste between the English and French public such as to make it 
almost unnecessary for a translator to intimate a modification of the exalted 
ideas which are so acceptable to our Gallic neighbours. This applies par- 
ticularly to the introductory article by the French editor, Aimé Martin, 
the excentricity of which has in fact been admitted by you. Was it ne- 
cessary, let me ask, to account to the reader for avoiding to follow my 
author in his attempt to specify a point of such uncertainty as the number 
of years that the Chinese government has existed, or in the still more doubt- 
ful calculation of the height of mountains of ice in the polar region? In 
respect to the mis-translations which you point out in the case of single 
words, such as marl for marbre; marbre for marne, &c. the errors are to be 
attributed to the printer, or rather to my having no opportunity (from 
absence on the Continent) of revising the proof-sheets ; — a circumstance, 
which, in addition to other mistakes, led te the unlucky insertion in the 
title-page, of a superfluous e into the name of 

* Your most obedient Servant, 
* WittiamM Meston.’ 


Our readers may turn (if they please) to the article which is 
the object of this letter; and we leave them to judge between the 
writer and us. 





Mr. Gourlay’s late pamphlet has reached us: but we think from 
a cursory inspection that its contents will not prove to be matter 
for discussion in our pages. We shall, however, look farther into 
it. At present, we do not recollect the former tract which he 
mentions, but will search for it among our heaps. 





Several more volunteer-criticisms have lately reached us, but 
again we say, ‘* Let no such men be trusted.” 





*,* The AppENDIx to Vol. rxxix. of the M.R. is published 
with this Number, and contains (as usual) various articles of 
Foreicn LITERATURE, with the General Title, Tadle of Contents, 
and Index for the Volume. 
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